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Religion Is a Business 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


Although not by nature or calling a commercial people, the 
Jews in the time of Our Lord had begun to show the aptitude in 
that direction which they have since displayed. Jewish mer- 
chants were already active in the ghettos of the West, and it is 
evident from the frequent references in Jesus’ teaching to such 
matters that trade was a dominant interest in Palestine. It 
might have been expected that under these circumstances He 
would have emphasized the importance of applying the principles 
He preached to business affairs. Did not the sharp practices ob- 
servable in the Jerusalem bazaars call for denunciation? Were 
there no small capitalists who bought up the fish caught in the 
Lake of Galilee and whose profiteering deserved condemnation? 
We do at least know that those Jewish agents, known as publicans, 
who collected taxes for their Roman masters made small fortunes 
out of their fellow-countrymen, and that the extortions whereby 
the family of Annas and Caiphas grew rich were notorious. We 
might expect, therefore, that the Teacher would have much to 
say as to moralizing business. 

We must beware, however, of subjective judgments based on 
modern tendencies. Our generation, while indifferent to the 
dogmatic and devotional aspects of Christianity, has been in- 
sistent on its practical implications. We get the impression that 
the chief problem which the present age has set itself to solve is 
that offered by a Capitalism which, under the influence of a 
laissez-faire philosophy, dispensed itself from moral obligations, 
deeming the motive of self-interest to be sufficient. If this is 
the enemy envisaged by Totalitarianism, it is no less the control 
of the money-power which sets what are called ‘‘the pluto-democ- 
racies’”’ the chief task of their domestic policy. Preoccupied with 
this question, a host of writers have sought to gain support from 
the Gospels for their interpretation of business in terms of ‘‘serv- 
ice,’ and some have gone so far as to represent Jesus’ claim on 
us as that of the supreme Teacher in the realm of commercial 
ethics. Needless to say, they have not deduced this interpreta- 
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tion from an objective study of the Gospels, but have imposed 
their own ideas on these records. The extent to which they have 
misunderstood the Master they profess to revere is not realized. 
They have not merely invented a portrait for which there is no 
historical justification, but in so doing have obscured a feature 
in the original which is of paramount importance. And this 
mistake, unless corrected, may have fatal consequences in frustrat- 
ing the well-intentioned purpose of cleaning up the Augean stable 
of a discredited commercialism. Now that our whole economic 
and financial system is, both metaphorically and literally, under 
fire, it is time that we made closer inquiry into the data, alleged 
to be derived from the New Testament, to which appeal is made 
by this school of idealists. 

The most superficial glance at Our Lord’s teaching will be 
sufficient to show us that He had but little to say upon the in- 
iquity of contemporary business practices. His parables made 
frequent reference to financial transactions, but only with the 
view to illustrate spiritual principles. Though He implied that 
the hucksters whom He cleared out of the Temple were thieves, 
it was not on this account, but because they were desecrating the 
place of worship, that He dispersed them. He admitted publi- 
cans to His following, thereby incurring public odium; but we 
have no record of any saying which exposed the nefariousness of 
the methods they adopted. In fact, it was Zacheus and not his 
Guest who mentioned restitution of ill-gotten gains. There is 
indeed throughout Christ’s utterances a singular absence of 
evidence confirming the picture of Him as a reformer in the com- 
merical sphere. This, of course, was not because He condoned 
the evils apparent in that sphere, or regarded them as unimpor- 
tant; we are in no wise mistaken in supposing that He would 
approve of the modern awakening to the need of moralizing 
business life. But His approach to the problem was different 
from that of our generation, and it is this difference which calls 
for remark. One can scarcely exaggerate its significance or its 
relevance to the difficulties with which we to-day have to con- 
tend. 

It is startling to find that, instead of applying religious truth 
to mercantile life, Jesus was concerned to transfer the zeal and 
wisdom shown by the merchant to the religious sphere. So far 
does He go in this direction that a hasty reading of His words 
might lead one to suppose that He approved of the dishonesty 
which astute men of the world showed in their affairs. It is to 
an unjust judge that He likens God. After relating the story of 
the unjust steward and stating that his lord commended him for 
his wisdom, He added: ‘The children of this world are wiser in 
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their generation than the children of light.” The Kingdom of 
Heaven is likened to a merchant who, coming upon ‘“‘a good 
thing,’’ at once made sure of possessing it. Pondering these and 
similar utterances, one would be inclined to say that Our Lord 
was concerned primarily to put religion on a business footing. 
If only, He suggested, men would behave with regard to their 
eternal interests as they behave with regard to these temporal 
matters, all would be well. Let them act like wise merchants in 
securing the pearl of great price and the rest will follow; the 
morality of everyday life will adjust itself to the supreme object 
of the soul—union with God. Our minds are so habituated to 
following the reverse process that to realize the truth of what has 
been said entails an uncomfortable twist. Is it credible that 
Jesus approached the problem in question by first “putting re- 
ligion on a business footing,” and if so, what does this mean? 
Perhaps the best answer is that afforded by concrete examples. 
During the early centuries of our era European civilization was 
thrown into confusion by an inundation of barbarians from the 
north and east. The effect was felt not only in secular matters 
but also in the spiritual realm. St. Jerome and St. Paula found 
it impossible to cultivate the interior life as they would in Rome 
and betook themselves to the East, settling ultimately in Bethle- 
hem. Later on, St. Benedict fled to Mount Cassino, and there 
gathered about him a community of those minded like unto him- 
self. Here he drew up a Rule the object of which was to systema- 
tize the spiritual life. So wisely was this task done that, after 
fourteen centuries, it is still in operation. In course of time 
colonies were established in various parts of that disordered 
world, all characterized by the same purpose of developing a 
certain religious technique. No longer was the soul to be left at 
the mercy of the chances and changes incidental to life in secular 
society. Nor was it to be abandoned to varying moods and 
haphazard instruction. Complete surrender to the claims of God 
had been illustrated by the hermits of the Eastern deserts, but to 
this St. Benedict, in consonance with Western practicality, added 
efficient organization. In other words, he fulfilled the ideal in- 
dicated in those sayings of Our Lord to which reference has been 
made, by dealing with the problem of personal sanctity in the 
business-like manner suggested. The monks were no mere 
enthusiasts. They set about accomplishing their object in what 
might be almost called a cold-blooded fashion. First of all they 
studied the technique of spirituality, and then they applied it 
methodically to their own communal life. The result was that 
not only did they create a Religious Order capable of weathering 
the vicissitudes of the succeeding ages—ages characterized by 
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terrific upheavals—but also they gave the chaotic society of their 
time a nucleus around which it could re-order itself and develop 
the rich and powerful medieval civilization. St. Benedict was 
not a social reformer in the usual sense of that term, and it is well 
for Christendom that he was not. Had he been this and no more, 
his work would have perished long ago in the wreckage of a world 
that lacked the firm foundations which he laid. 

As indicative of the continuance in the Church of this same 
thoroughness, there is an interesting passage in the Memoir 
which introduces a collection of Dom John Chapman’s “Spiritual 
Letters.’”’ Referring to the late Abbot Chapman’s conversion 
from Anglicanism, the ministry of which he had intended enter- 
ing, the Editor (Dom Roger Hudleston) writes: ‘After his con- 
version he found what he needed in the study of Catholic the- 
ology, Dogmatic, Moral and Ascetic; the principles of which, he 
insisted, must be applied by the well-disposed soul in a business- 
like fashion, so as to avoid waste of time and energy.”’ There 
was still the question of his vocation to be settled, and, after a 
brief period in the Novice House of the Jesuits at Manresa, Eng- 
land, he entered the Benedictine noviciate at Maredsous. A 
letter of his, written from this place and comparing its regime 
with that of Cuddesdon (the Anglican College at which he had 
previously studied), reads thus: ‘‘I am very happy to be able to 
begin again as a little child. One gradually gets to know how 
ignorant one is in spiritual things. I have been my own Director, 
and that is very hard, though for an Anglican it is a necessity, 
since variety of faith prevents one’s trusting anyone; and also no 
one has the necessary training and experience of a Catholic Direc- 
tor. A place of supernatural holiness, like Maredsous, with its 
system and its helps and adjustments, is a wonderful revelation. 
There are no hot-house growths (like dear Cuddesdon), no im- 
prudences, but real knowledge. With the Jesuits it will be the 
same, only more so. All those virtues of supernatural humility 
and interior mortification, those habits of the Presence of God and 
of Union with Christ at all times, which one has admired in the 
Saints, are taught to Religious, as if they were children at school, 
and they learn them.’ The impression recorded, it will be seen, 
is that of definite knowledge which can be imparted, of systematic 
acquisition of supernatural qualities. It is the letter of a man 
who has discovered to his surprise that Religion is a serious 
matter to be tackled with business-like thoroughness and method. 

Once again the Church finds itself faced with the responsibility 
for creating order in a chaotic world. With a courage which is 
surely of supernatural origin, it has taken upon itself the re-crea- 
tion of a society whose foundations have been sapped and whose 
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affairs have been thrown into confusion by subversive and an- 
archic influences. In various Encyclicals the bases of a Christian 
Society have been outlined, and in Catholic Action the forces of 
the Church have been organized to effect the application of the 
principles therein laid down. The burden of this vast under- 
taking rests chiefly on the laity, since it is only those who are 
employed in secular activities who can directly influence those 
milieux. 

In view of what has been said, however, the apostolate of the 
laity raises a question as to the spiritual preparation of those re- 
sponsible for it. An apostolate of this kind is to be distinguished 
from propaganda. Christianity is more than a doctrinal system; 
it is a life. If the apostle is to be successful, he must not only 
know his Faith but live it. Catholic Action, therefore, poses the 
problem of the spiritual preparation necessary for those who live 
in the world and are evangelists to the world. Personal holiness 
is necessary. But how can personal holiness be achieved by a 
laity immersed in secular affairs? Must we not, in this case, 
moderate the ideal of a religion which is a whole-time business? 
That ideal may be within the reach of Religious and those in 
Holy Orders, but can that be said of the busy wife and mother, 
the lawyer, the merchant, the factory-hand? We might seem 
driven to the conclusion that the latter must be content with a 
lower standard of sanctity and must renounce the possibility of 
perfection. The memory of the countless numbers which, in 
order to devote themselves wholly to God, have abandoned 
secular callings seems to confirm us in this view. The objection 
is a serious one and appears to invalidate a good deal of what has 
been said in the earlier part of this article. Is there any answer 
to it? 

Catholic life, it may be observed, advances on many converging 
lines. There is a coérdination, under the guidance of Divine 
Providence, of different movements concerning which those 
participating in any one of these movements may be unconscious. 
Thus, together with the growth of a more militant Christianity 
determined to raise the siege and to issue forth from the belea- 
guered City of God in the attempt to transform our civilization, 
there has been a corresponding development in our conception 
of spirituality. In order to indicate the direction in which we 
are to look for the answer to our question, we may venture the 
statement that Our Lord was just as perfect when laboring as a 
craftsman in the carpenter’s shop as when He was nailed to the 
Cross. We should have no hesitation in affirming that the child’s 
body—having regard to the stage it has reached—may be as 
fully developed as the adult’s. Excessive development in early 
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life would not indicate a superior physique, but would be ab- 
normal. Similarly, spirituality must be judged in relation to the 
make-up of the individual concerned and the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. These conditions are due to the ordering 
of Providence, and if, at any particular moment, he accepts them 
wholeheartedly as such, whatever they may be, thus conforming 
himself to the Divine Will, then, at that particular moment he is 
perfect. That summarizes and paraphrases a good deal which 
will be found more fully and clearly expressed in the little work 
of Fr. de Caussade, S.J., the English translation of which has been 
published under the title “‘Self-Abandonment.” Since its pub- 
lication, this book by a leading French spiritual director has had 
considerable influence. Dom John Chapman, late Abbot of 
Downside, declared that Fr. de Caussade was ‘“‘the best spirit- 
ual guide since St. Francis de Sales,” to whose ‘Introduction to 
the Devout Life’’ Caussade’s ‘‘Self-Abandonment,”’ in the ap- 
plicability of its teaching to the laity, bears a strong resemblance. 
Here is what Fr. de Caussade said concerning what he called 
“the sacrament of the present moment’: ‘“‘We are only well in- 
structed by the words that God speaks to us personally. It is 
not by reading or historical study that we become wise in the 
science of God; such methods alone produce but a vain, confused, 
and self-inflating science. What instructs us is what happens to 
us from moment to moment; that is what forms in us that ex- 
perimental science which Jesus Christ willed to acquire before 
He taught it. This was indeed the only knowledge in which, 
according to the expression in the Gospel, He could grow, be- 
cause being God there was no degree of speculative science that 
He did not possess. But if this knowledge was useful to the In- 
carnate Word Himself, for us it is absolutely necessary if we wish 
to speak to the heart of the persons whom God sends to us. We 
only know perfectly what experience has taught us through suffer- 
ing and action. Experience is the school of the Holy Spirit who 
speaks to the heart words of life, and all that we say to others 
should come from this source. What we read and see, only be- 
comes divine knowledge by that fecundity, virtue and light 
which experience gives it.” And here is a passage which deals 
with the Presence of God as revealed in His providential dealing 
with us: ‘‘Ah, you are seeking the idea of God, while you possess 
His substance; you are pursuing perfection and it is there all the 
while in everything that comes to meet you. Your sufferings, 
your actions, your aftraits are, as it were, the sacramental species 
under which God gives Himself to you, while you are off chasing 
your sublime ideas. But God will not come to your house 
clothed in splendor.... God then disguises Himself to raise the 
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soul to pure faith, thus teaching her to find Him under all sorts of 
disguises.’”’ De Caussade is quoted because he is perhaps the 
clearest and most profound exponent of a tendency in Catholic 
spirituality which is becoming increasingly obvious. The manner 
in which the term ‘‘vocation” is being extended so as to apply to 
those engaged in the world, is another symptom of the same 
phenomenon. This modern interpretation of sanctity finds con- 
crete expression in the J.0.C., or Young Christian Workers. 
The young folk of this movement, instead of looking upon their 
humble avocations as constituting an obstacle to the pursuit of 
sanctity, embrace their callings with enthusiasm as being, no less 
than that of enclosed Religious, their vocations. Acceptance of 
their lot, not in a spirit of resignation but as a joyful recognition 
of God’s will, is producing a type of Catholic laity which is not 
only new, but will be seen to hold in it vast possibilities for the 
future. These representatives of the workers realize that they 
too, as well as monks and nuns, can make religion their one and 
only business, a business which absorbs and utilizes for its own 
purpose the conditions imposed on them by their everyday cir- 
cumstances and activities. 

So far from rendering superfluous the labors of such as are re- 
leased by their profession from worldly employment, this lay 
spirituality renders such labors all the more necessary. We saw 
that sanctity is something that must be pursued systematically, 
and taught in the same way. But this can be done only by those 
specially authorized and qualified. Without such authority 
and qualification we encounter the same disability as Abbot 
Chapman in his youth found in the Anglican Theological College 
at Cuddesdon. But the function of teacher and that of pupil 
indicate only a difference of social or professional status. They 
have nothing to do with degrees of sanctity. This must always 
depend on the extent to which we are faithful to the particular 
lots assigned us by Divine Providence. That being so, perfection 
lies, by the grace of God, within the reach of all. 












Homiletic Mnemonics 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


This paper is intended to be chatty rather than didactic in 
form and phrase. But my readers may protest that the title is 
forbiddingly heavy for anything like an armchair causerie. Per- 
haps so. But I console myself with the thought that it could 
have seemed still more formidable: for instance, mnemotechnics 
could have replaced mnemonics. Thus, I find the longer word 
used by Lecoy de la Marche! in the most casual fashion. He de- 
scribes a medieval preacher as holding in one hand a fairly stere- 
otyped commentary on his text, whilst the other hand is left free 
to gesture. The five fingers of the free hand were thus enabled, 
he remarks, to perform the office of a ‘“‘mnemotechnical instru- 
ment’’ to indicate the distinctions and frequent enumerations 
that the preaching custom of that particular day seemed to pre- 
scribe. Similarly, G. R. Owst notes’ a startling feature of some 
preaching in fifteenth-century England, and next remarks: 


“Finally, where literature fails, the manuscript pictures prevent 
us from forgetting further details of the scene which once helped 
to keep the attention [of the hearers] in similar ways. Such was 
the digital mnemotechny, for example. With a finger for each 
leading point in his discourse, the priest is rallying his hearers 
again.” 


There are occasions when the art of mnemonics can help both 
preacher and people. And there are times when the mnemonic 
devices might well be looked upon rather as precautions of com- 
mon prudence and polite consideration for the hearers than as 
rhetorical ‘‘devices.”’ 


I 


A learned, competent and very popular preacher called my 
attention to a device suggested by the distinguished convert, the 
Rev. Selden Peabody Delany, in an article published, shortly 
after his death, in The Clergy Review of August, 1935. His 
paper was entitled ‘‘The Preparation of Sermons.’’ He began 
by describing four methods of preparation, placing them in an 


1 Lecoy de la Marche, ‘“‘La chaire francaise au moyen 4ge,’’ p. 324. 
2G. R. Owst, ‘“‘Preaching in Medieval England,” p. 351. 
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ascending scale of values. (1) There is the ‘‘easy-chair ser- 
mon,’’ which “‘is hatched out by a minimum of effort with the aid 
of a companionable pipe or a fragrant cigar.’”” Such a sermon 
“could not justly be called a dream, although it tends to become 
rather vague and dream-like in texture.’’ Although writing thus 
humorously about ‘‘the aid of a companionable pipe,” he was 
careful not to label such a sermon “‘a pipe-dream.”’ (2) There is 
the sermon which is evolved during a pleasant stroll in the out- 
of-doors. He intimated that it could prove serviceable in various 
ways. (3) There is also the ‘‘desk-sermon,”’ in whose favor much 
can be properly said. (4) Finally, the highest in comprehensive 
value “‘is the sermon whose subject, aim, and method of treat- 
ment have been received and meditated on the knees, presumably 
before the Blessed Sacrament.”’ 

Having discussed briefly these four types or classes of sermons, 
he voted in favor of the fourth class. This type or class, he con- 
tended, ‘‘should never be committed to paper.’’ He would not 
have even a young and inexperienced priest depending on a 
written outline of such a sermon: ‘I cannot believe that any 
priest is so feeble-minded that he is unable to retain in his memory 
an outline of the main points of his discourse.” It is at this 
point that Fr. Delany indicated a mnemonic aid which so strongly 
attracted my friend, the learned and capable preacher, that it 
was the only feature of the article to which he specifically directed 
my attention. He noted what Fr. Delany called ‘‘a simple trick 
of memorizing’’ which would make it easy for any preacher to 
retain in mind the outline of the main divisions of a discourse. 
It may prove helpful to some preachers to have this mnemonic 
device or ‘‘simple trick of memorizing”’ quoted here: 


“Let him select the salient word in each division of his sermon 
so that the first letters of these salient words will spell out a word. 
For example, if this article were to be delivered as an address to 
seminary students, I should retain its main points in my memory 
under the word SPIRES. The points would then be as follows: 
ermon Types 
rayer—Paper 
magination 
easons 
motions 
implicity.” 


Amn UD 


A reader of Fr. Delany’s paper would understand that the first 
letter, S, referred to the four types or classes of sermons which I 
have briefly indicated above. This would be in effect the intro- 
duction to the address to be made in the seminary. The letter 
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P suggests the prayer to be said on one’s knees, presumably be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament. Whilst thus emphasizing the su- 
preme duty of prayer before, during and after the mental com- 
position of the proposed sermon, the P also warns the priest 
against committing even the barest outline of the sermon to 
Paper. We thus have a sort of transition from the introduction 
to the main component parts (or body) of the sermon. These 
three main elements are Imagination, Reasons, Emotions, indi- 
cated by the letters IR E in the comprehensive word SPIRES. 
Fr. Delany discussed the value of these important elements in 
the composition and the delivery of a sermon. The final S indi- 
cates the “Simplicity of preaching’’ which “should be our domi- 
nant aim.” A reader of the article would easily perceive that 
this final S forms practically the conclusion of the proposed 
address to seminarians. 

The three elements (namely, Imagination, Reasons, Emotions, 
indicated, as noted above, by the letters I R E in the comprehen- 
sive mnemonic word SPIRES) were chosen by Fr. Delany for 
the body of his address. They will perhaps remind my readers 
of the similar mnemonic scheme proposed by another convert- 
minister, Mr. Hitchcock, in his slim volume titled ‘Sermon Com- 
position.’”’ He divided the plan of any sermon into grand sec- 
tions which he styled Memory, Intelligence, Will. Perhaps una- 
ware of this plan, Fr. Delany used the word Imagination instead 
of Memory. A happy substitution in some respects, it is withal 
not necessary. Perhaps Fr. Delany was aware of the substitu- 
tion, and made it simply to compose his mnemonic word SPIRES, 
in which word M (for Memory) could find no place. The same 
need for the indicative mnemonic word SPIRES would suggest 
the substitution of ‘‘Emotions”’ in Fr. Delany’s mnemonic scheme 
for the ‘“‘Will”’ we find in Mr. Hitchcock’s scheme. 

Hitchcock, however, gave his young readers additional help. 
Each of the three grand divisions (Memory, Intelligence, Will) 
was subdivided, with neat mnemonic helpfulness, into three sec- 
tions. We thus have the scheme (which I merely outline) as 
follows: 

Picture 
Memory } Detail 
Scope 
Suggestion 
Intellect Refutation 
Proof 


Glad Motive 
Will Sad Motive 
Grand Motive 
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This tripartite plan with its tripartite subsections had, of 
course, to be provided with an introduction and a conclusion, be- 
cause the plan concerned only the body of the discourse, as did 
the I R E of Fr. Delany. While by no kind of ingenuity could 
the initial letters in the three subsections of Hitchcock’s plan be 
made to spell a word (in the way in which Fr. Delany’s “‘Imagina- 
tion, Reasons, Emotions’”’ could be mnemonically suggested by 
the word I R E), Hitchcock’s plan of three grand divisions having 
each three subsections was nevertheless, in its striking tripartite 
construction, an obvious aid to the memory. It could be es- 
pecially helpful on occasions when the preacher has but very 
slight leisure for thinking out a scheme for a short sermon. The 
scheme forms a sort of framework within which a priest could 
collocate some of the innumerable facts and thoughts which he 
cannot fail to have gathered, consciously or not, in his long course 
of seminary training. I called the attention of my class in Homi- 
letics to this fact, and one of the young priests later took the 
trouble to write me that he had found the easily remembered 
scheme very helpful in his preaching. I should perhaps add that 
Mr. Hitchcock warned his readers to keep the scheme hidden 
from the congregation. Its form was (as he might have phrased 
his thought) ‘‘nobody’s business” save that of the preacher. 
There can indeed be tricks in every trade—even in that of digni- 
fied public oratory. 

Shall we hail these two mnemonic aids (of Fr. Delany and Mr. 
Hitchcock, respectively) as quite modern inventions or inspira- 
tions? The simple fact is that, in their essential features, they 
were over-luxuriantly developed in the Middle Ages. I have 
already alluded above to the description given us by Leroy de la 
Marche. The fingers of one hand were, for many a medieval 
preacher, rather ‘‘handy’’ (as it were) instruments of mnemo- 
technical value for both the preacher and his congregational 
hearers. The five fingers of one hand served preachers ‘‘to indi- 
cate the five attributes of God, the five varieties of lust, etc.”’ 
(Lecoy de la Marche, p. 324). Owst (p. 236) gives us an illus- 
tration: ‘‘A short marginal ‘scheme’ occurring in a sermon on the 
well-known text: ‘Hi, qui in stadio currunt’ (I Cor., ix. 24) will 
illustrate ‘diagrams,’ ‘divisions,’ and ‘figures,’ without need of 
further comment for the present: 


Lutum luxurie. 
Pulvis inanis glorie. 

5 impediunt cursum hominum (Spine avaritie cupiditatis. 
Lapides obstinationis et duritie. 
Zabulum accidie. 
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Struggling along the heavy, lifeless course of so ‘painful’ a preacher 
with his tedious maze of tropes and allegories... .””. Two pic- 
torial illustrations (pp. 95, 117) of the use of the fingers to em- 
phasize the points or contents of a category are reproduced by 
Owst from medieval manuscripts. Used with much greater 
economy in our own times, probably the five-finger exercises (as 
pianists might say) could be impressively employed on an occa- 
sion where the special attention of the auditory is to be invoked.’ 
At any rate, the need for mnemonic devices to assist either the 
preacher or his hearers was not forgotten or neglected by sermon- 
izers in the olden days. 


II 


The natural gifts and the acquired abilities of preachers vary 
greatly. It might well seem useless to be dogmatic in one’s out- 
look on preaching—to declare that memoriter preaching is the 
best method and can be achieved by everybody who is really of 
good will; that the most impressive of all methods is extempora- 
neous preaching which has been competently prepared for; that 
reading from any manuscript is inevitably dull and inefficient; 
that impromptu preaching must never be attempted, and so on 
and soon. Not only do personalities differ from one another in 
most of the qualities that go to form excellent, good, or passable 
preachers, but circumstances also alter cases. One obvious illus- 
tration of all this, out of many that could be adduced, is the view 
of Fr. Delany that the plan of a sermon ought never be com- 
mitted to paper, and his personal conviction upon which that 
view is based: ‘I cannot believe that any priest is so feeble- 
minded that he is unable to retain in his memory an outline of the 
main points of his discourse’’—a viewpoint which seems to be 
contradicted in some fashion by his construction of the word 
“SPIRES” to be held in the memory for a stimulus to memory. 
It may not be easy to construct for every sermon such a mne- 
monic device, although some medieval preachers adopted just such 
a mnemonic device for various peculiar themes in their sermons. 

Several examples of mnemonic words are given by Owst (page 
328): ‘The more practised orators of the pulpit were never slow 
to make whatever ‘play’ they could out of carefully chosen 
words. . . .Reference has been made already to a theme of the 
Durham sub-prior which was fashioned of a single word of three 


3 What Owst calls “digital mnemotechny” might in our own day take account 
at times of the possible poor mentality or mayhap the obvious inattentiveness of 
the auditory, as well as of the poor mentality or mayhap the obvious inattentive- 
ness attendant upon the use of the fingers. Needless to add, the words or expres- 
sions to be stressed by the digital mnemotechny could be two, three or four (and 
not necessarily five) in number. 
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letters. So Fitzralph and others had based their discourses on 
‘texts’ of a like simplicity for listeners to recall, such as the name 
‘Jhesus.’”” He also refers to another such word, ‘‘Videte.” 
Having illustrated various ‘‘plays’’ on words, Owst continues: 
“Finally we get an element of acrostic-making, when each letter 
of sacred names like ‘Maria’ or ‘Jesus,’ ordinary nouns like ‘cor,’ 
are made to introduce significant words of their own, thereby 
supplying the speaker with sermon divisions of a most facile 
sort.”” An illustration is developed slightly in a quotation found 
in a footnote: ‘“This latyn worde ‘Cor’ that betokeneth a hert in 
Engliche, hath iii letters—C, O, R. C for camera, that is ‘chaum- 
bre’; O for Omnipotentis, that is ‘Almyghty’; and R for regis, 
that is ‘of a kyng.’ So that ‘Cor,’ that is to mene ‘manes herte,’ 
scholde be the chaumbre of the kyng almyghty.”’ Perhaps in 
our own day, mnemonic words may be helpful. 

The mnemonic devices of Father Delany and Mr. Hitchcock 
consisted of a series of single words arranged in an easily remem- 
bered form. The Rev. John Neville arrived at a similar device 
by much more elaborate industry in his work, ‘““‘The Use of the 
Eyes in Preaching’ (London, 1911). As an illustration for ex- 
temporaneous preaching he takes the text of Matt., ix. 21, and 
makes three divisions: 


I. Disease, and what to do with it. 
II. The Physician, and how to reach Him. 
III. Health, and how to secure it. 


Under I he makes thirteen headings. In the interests of com- 
pression, I take only the first three: 


1. Her disease, suffered twelve years. 
2. What she had done with it. The result. 
3. What she now does. Introduce Jesus. 


The thirteen points or subdivisions are to be read thoughtfully, 
to be collocated perhaps more perfectly, and to be reduced in 
number as well as to be indicated more summarily, e.g. : 


1. Hers, twelve years. 
2. Her effort. 
3. Change of method. 


In the revision, thirteen points are reduced to ten, and the 
verbiage is slighter: ‘‘Be careful not to overload, as the less 
fettered the mind is the more vigorous it will be during the delivery 
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of the sermon.” A final revision succeeds in reducing the number 
to eight. But the prime achievement is in indicating each point 
by a single word: 


1. Hers. 
2. Effort. 
3. Change. 


It is obvious that a sermon having three grand divisions and 
many points under each of the divisions will, together with the 
usual introduction and conclusion, be an effort at composition 
as well as of memorizing in its plan, how much soever the plan 
has been reduced to a series of single words. But he shows how 
the work of memorizing the plan is to be done, and cites his own 
success in doing this to the great advantage of both preacher and 
congregation. 


III 


The various devices thus far mentioned may have been un- 
known to, or simply ignored by, preachers who, in at least two 
instances of which records (more or less reliable) have come down 
to us, failed miserably in their attempts at extemporaneous 
preaching. Probably they were unaware of the idea embodied, 
for instance, in Fr. Delany’s “SPIRES.” From Hoppin’s volume 
entitled ‘‘Homiletics’’ I borrow the following two paragraphs: 


“It is said that Archbishop Tillotson. after a most conclusive 
failure, declared he never would attempt extemporaneous speaking 
again; and his influence was so great that he has sometimes been 
called . . . the originator of reading written sermons. 

“It is also related that Dr. South broke down on one occasion at 
the very opening of an essay at extemporaneous preaching, and with 
the exclamation, ‘Lord be merciful to our infirmities,’ descended 
rapidly from the pulpit.” 


The exclamation of Dr. South reminds me of an incident charm- 
ingly related by Lecoy de la Marche (‘‘La chaire frangaise au 
moyen Age,” p. 323): 


“A man of God had a devoted friend who, noticing that he was 
about to preach, without any preparation whatsoever, before an 
assemblage of learned prelates, began to tremble for him, because 
his natural endowments seemed altogether insufficient for the task 
of extemporaneous preaching. He took the man of God secretly 
to a retired spot and made him repeat a harangue which was well- 
ordered and well-prepared. But, when the time arrived for going 
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into the pulpit, the indocile pupil was already quite unable to recall 
a single word of the discourse. Then, far from being disconcerted, 
he courageously opened the Bible, and his eyes came upon this 
verse of the Psalms: ‘Tota die confusio facta cooperuit me.’ Then, 
instead of applying the allusion to himself, he drew from it the 
material for a rough tirade against the negligence of the prelates 
and their bad example, which made the Church ashamed. This 
terrible censor was none other than the humble Francis of Assisi.”’ 


That is an illustration of extemporaneous preaching which 
needed no mnemonic device—preaching that came from the 
overflowing heart of a great Saint. Lecoy de la Marche ascribed 
the story to Etienne de Bourbon. How authentic it may be, who 
shall now judge? But its moral may help towards a justification 
of Fr. Delany’s idea that the best type of sermon is that which 
finds its theme, its treatment, and moralization when the preacher 
remains wholly upon his knees, presumably before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


IV 


Fr. Delany seems to have favored purely mental composition 
of a sermon prepared for by prayer: ‘‘The fourth type of sermon 
is the sermon whose subject, aim and method have been received 
and meditated on the knees. . . .It is essential for the effectiveness 
of this type of sermon that it should never be committed to paper. 
Nothing so chills and deadens a sermon as paper—whether it 
contains only a skeleton outline of the main points or is a complete 
copy of the sermon.”” As not even the outlines are to be sketched 
in ink or with pencil, the preacher is to enter the pulpit with only 
such a slight mnemonic device as he illustrated by the word 
“SPIRES.” 

On the other hand, Msgr. Benson’s quite detailed sketch for an 
extemporaneous sermon was to be committed to paper, but the 
paper was not to be brought into the pulpit. Meanwhile, the paper 
was to contain many mnemonic devices. The main points 
should be written in capitals, the subsidiary points should be 
underlined in colored inks or crayons, the sections should bear 
appropriate numberings, and so on. The memory received two 
helps: (a) the carefully neat writing-out of the elaborate skeleton, 
and then (b) its rewriting in the book of sermons. Each such 
large sketch ought to have a single page given to itself. 

Some preachers who have laboriously written out their sermons 
in full and memorized them thoroughly, find comfort in bringing 
skeletonized notes into the pulpit, or place the full MS. under a 
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book (to be retrieved if necessary). And others restore a frac- 
tured memory by continuing to preach something until the thread 
of the original discourse comes automatically back to the mind.‘ 


4 We might naturally (I think) expect some information, or helpful suggestion, 
concerning the function of memory in preaching, in a volume of 380 closely printed 
pages which bears the title, ‘‘Psychology and Preaching,” composed by Charles S. 
Gardner (New York City, 1918). But I do not find ‘“Memory” or “Mnemonics” 
in the 28 columns of its Index. Even in general works on Homiletics, the subject 
of Memory is often as elusive as the faculty of memory itself is in preaching. This 
fact may serve as a partial sort of apology for devoting so much space to the subject 
in the present paper. 











The Eloquence of Holiness 
By Joun A. O’BRIEN, PH.D. 


No name is so dear to the people of Northumbria as that of 
St. Cuthbert, the great Apostle of the North Country. Though 
dead for several centuries, his influence lives among them still. 
The music of a life spent for Christ and for His children is silent, 
but its melody lingers on. It lingers on in song and story, and 
in the inspiriting of countless lives. His memory is enshrined in 
the sanctuary of their grateful hearts and in one of the noblest 
cathedrals reared by the hands of man. It is the great Cathe- 
dral of St. Cuthbert at Durham in Northumbria. Not only is it 
of towering magnitude and majesty, but its setting is probably 
the most picturesque and romantic in all England. 

Perched high on a rocky promontory, the great cathedral 
stands like a bulwarked fortress keeping its age-old vigil over the 
city below. On the edge of the same cliff frowns the companion 
castle, the home of the Prince Bishops who ruled the Palatinate 
with crosier and sword. Down below flow the waters of the 
River Wear almost encircling the rocky hill from which both 
temple and palace tower. The precipitous cliff and the moat- 
like river give to these monuments of the mighty past a position 
of unequalled security. 

As this vista broke suddenly upon my startled gaze while I 
passed through the cutting of the Red Hills, I felt that before me 
lay the most beautiful and impressive cathedral scene in Britain. 
I had just visited the historic minsters at Ely, Peterborough, 
and York. Great temples of God they are, giving to a troubled 
and fearful world their calm assurance of faith in a Power outside 
ourselves that makes for righteousness, projecting their faith into 
a doubt-bitten age. They lack, however, that impressive setting 
which the conspiracy of stream and promontory has given to St. 
Cuthbert’s. 

It dominates the city as the spiritual should dominate the 
worldly, as heaven should tower over earth. Instead of being 
suffocated by buildings clutching at its throat, it has what every 
cathedral should have—vista, setting, perspective. It drew 
from memory’s kaleidoscope the picture of the Cathedral of 
Tasco perched high on a mountain crag with its wall dovetailing 
into the mountainside and giving the approaching traveller the 
sense of unparalleled height and grandeur, as it dominated the 


Mexican countryside. 
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As the first shock of pleased surprise passed into reverent ad- 
miration, I began to discern the distinctive notes of the cathedral. 
From its bulwarked setting as from a belfry had sounded the 
notes of stern warning, of vigilance, and of resistance to the in- 
vading forces which through the ages poured upon the people of 
the North Country. It had looked down upon troubled days 
when armed marauders sought to replace Christ’s law of justice 
and right with the might of the mailed fist. To those thick walls 
and buttressed towers, the men of the North had communicated 
something of the strength and hardihood which enabled them to 
face without flinching the raw winds and the biting cold, as well 
as the invading Scot, Dane and Norman. The character and 
faith of a great people who had withstood the vicissitudes of na- 
ture and of men had found an immortal expression in the silent 
eloquence of those grey stones which not even the centuries could 
obliterate. 


Grey towers of Durham, 
Yet will I love thy mixed and massive piles, 
Half church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot, 
And long to roam thy venerable aisles 
With records stored of deeds long since forgot. 


That which makes the cathedral more, however, than a stately 
monument of feudal grandeur—aside, of course, from its being a 
temple of God—and has made it throughout the centuries a place 
of pilgrimage, has been its association with the body of St. Cuth- 
bert. This great Apostle of the North Country has left so deep 
an impression upon the people that the odor of his sanctity and 
the memory of his holiness are still fresh and vivid among them. 
To establish a suitable shrine for the mortal remains of an im- 
mortal Saint was the purpose which inspired the erection of this 
great masterpiece of architectural beauty. 

His memory is enshrined, however, not only in the cathedral 
but also in the minds and hearts of the people. No name stirs 
greater reverence and devotion among the people of the country- 
side for miles and miles around than that of the saintly shepherd 
who taught them to love their neighbor and their God. Thirteen 
centuries have not been able to still the story of his heroic virtue, 
to counteract the force of his noble example, or to dim the vision 
of God which he brought to them amid the hills and valleys of the 
North land. 


‘‘Whom God Has Set Apart’’ 


The scene shifts. The curtain of the ages is raised. The 
pageantry of thirteen centuries marches forth from the pages of 
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history onto the stage of to-day. It is the year 635. The place 
is the countryside of Mailros in Northumbria. A babe is born 
of humble peasants who christen him Cuthbert. This is about as 
much as we can discern from the mists of the past. While Irish 
hagiographers and prelates, such as Cardinal Moran and Arch- 
bishop Healy, think him to be the son of an Irish king, Muria- 
dach, the weight of historic research points to his English birth. 
The fact that the name, Cuthbert, is undoubtedly Saxon and not 
Celtic, combined with St. Bede’s phrase in his metrical life of the 
Saint (Britannia. . . genuit), would seem to place his birth among 
the Northumbrian shepherds whose spiritual shepherd he was 
later to become. 

The story of his life is a blend of fact, tradition, and legend. 
But even the latter would seem to be an echo—somewhat dis- 
torted and bulged perhaps, but an echo none the less—of those 
supernatural happenings which so often adumbrate the provi- 
dential réle for which a saintly actor is being prepared. A strong 
healthy boy he grew to be, excelling his playmates in their 
games. While still a child, he received, we are told, the first in- 
timation of the career which Divine Providence had in store for 
him. ‘Oh, Cuthbert,” cried a little playmate, as he stopped in 
the midst of the game, “how can you waste your time in idle 
sport—you whom God has set apart to be a priest and a bishop?” 

The memory of this strange prophecy never passed from Cuth- 
bert’s mind. Years later it was brought back to him with re- 
doubled vividness when he was about fifteen years of age. Cuth- 
bert had been tending his sheep, and like other shepherds passed 
the night on the open hillsides. As he knelt alone in prayer, 
suddenly he saw a brilliant light in the black sky and a host of 
Angels bearing to heaven the soul of St. Aidan, who had died that 
night at Bamborough. This was the turning point in his life. 

Like the vision wherein Francis of Assisi saw coats of armor 
with a cross marked on them and heard a voice, saying: ‘‘Francis, 
these are your armor’’—like the voice “Tolle, lege,’’ which sounded 
in Augustine’s ear, and moved this noble soul to dedicate his life 
to the service of the great King—so this pageant in the skies de- 
termined the youthful Cuthbert to dedicate his life to the service 
of the great High-Priest and the eternal Shepherd of souls. The 
wars which swept across the land then as now appear to have de- 
manded his service and to have delayed the fulfillment of his 
high resolve. For when he eventually appeared before the gate 
of Melrose Abbey with the request for admission among the 
brethren, he was on horseback and armed with a spear. Again 
the divine intimation of his destined career appears to have mani- 
fested itself. For upon beholding him, Boisil, the prior, turned 
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to one of the monks and said: ‘Behold a servant of the Lord!’ 

The wholeheartedness with which the youthful soldier threw 
himself into the disciplinary exercises designed to make him a 
valiant soldier of Christ brought edification to all the monks. 
His aim was to sculpture himself after the Model of all religious, 
and to fashion his heart so that its yearnings might echo only the 
longings of the heart of the great High-Priest, Jesus Christ. 
Whether in the study of the Gospels in his cell, in the work in the 
fields, in the little acts of daily mortification in the monastery, or 
in his vigils long into the night, Cuthbert had but one vision be- 
fore his eyes. It was the vision of Christ saying to him: “Be ye 
therefore perfect, as also your Heavenly Father is perfect.”’ 

Though walking among men, his thoughts were of God. With 
him the practice of the presence of God became a vivid and tangi- 
ble reality. Truly, indeed, could this young monk say of the 
Divine Master to whom he gave himself, heart and mind and 
soul: 


Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands or feet. 


Noticing the earnestness with which Cuthbert devoted him- 
self to his studies and his spiritual exercises, Boisin took him 
under his special tutelage. Together they studied for hours at a 
time a copy of the Gospel, a copy which was later to be treasured 
in the cathedral bearing his name and to be venerated with the 
kisses of pilgrims who came through the centuries to his holy 
shrine. Under the fostering care of the saintly prior, Cuthbert 
learned well those lessons of holiness which he was later to write 
so deeply into the life of the Northumbrian countryside that 
neither the storms of the centuries nor the religious upheavals 
which were to sunder the seamless garment of Christian unity 
could wholly efface. 

When the new Abbey of Ripon was built in 661, Cuthbert was 
sent as hospitaller. Part of his work consisted in receiving 
guests, seeing to their food, lodging and comfort, and in present- 
ing them to the Abbot. On one cold winter morning, as he en- 
tered the guest room, he found, we are told, a stranger already 
installed there. Bringing water he washed the visitor’s hands 
and feet and offered food. Declaring that he could not wait be- 
cause of the distance of the home to which he was travelling, the 
stranger courteously declined. 

Nevertheless, true to the traditions of hospitality of his Order, 
Cuthbert went to fetch some food. Upon his return he was sur- 
prised to find the stranger had disappeared, but upon the table 
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lay three loaves of singular whiteness. No footprint could be 
discovered on the snow which surrounded the abbey. Tradition 
has it that Cuthbert had entertained an Angel unawares, an 
Angel who had come to show that the humblest menial work of 
the monastery, if done in a spirit of complete dedication to the 
Divine Master, is worthy of the presence of God and of His Angels. 

Later on Cuthbert returned to the monastery at Melrose, 
where his former master, Boisil, was now an old man. The en- 
tire country was being ravaged by the deadly disease known as 
“the yellow plague.’”’ Spreading northwards from Kent and 
Essex it took the lives of the Abbot of Lindisfarne and of Bishop 
Tuda, and brought Cuthbert close to the doors of death. The 
monks spent the entire night in prayer for his recovery. On 
learning this, Cuthbert exclaimed: ‘What am I doing in bed? 
It is impossible that God should close His ears to such men! 
Give me my staff and my shoes.” Despite his weakened condi- 
tion, he insisted upon arising and resuming his duties. So tre- 
mendous was his faith in God and in prayers offered in His name, 
that his action would seem to illustrate the truth of Christ’s 
teaching: ‘All things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, be- 
lieving, you shall receive.” 

Another victim of the dreadful disease was St. Boisil, who was 
divinely warned of his approaching death. Summoning his be- 
loved disciple, Cuthbert, he re-read with him the Gospel of St. 
John and conversed with him concerning that heavenly kingdom 
for which his whole life had been an apprenticeship and a pilgrim- 
age. The Master whom he had served so faithfully throughout a 
long life loomed up before him at the end of his trail. Like holy 
Simeon, he held out his arms, eager to feast his eyes upon his 
Lord and to feel the clasp of the everlasting arms reaching from 
on high to welcome the wanderer home. His parting instructions 
he gave to Cuthbert, exhorting him to carry on to the end that 
struggle for heroic sanctity which had marked his life thus far. 

Upon the passing of St. Boisil, the monks unanimously chose 
Cuthbert for their prior, thus testifying to the esteem in which he 
was held by those who knew him best. The plague had caused 
many to relapse into paganism, putting their trust, as St. Bede 
tells us, in charms and amulets. To minister to the stricken 
people and to rekindle and spread the Christian faith, Cuthbert 
entered upon a strenuous missionary campaign which was to last 
for years and was to take him through all the North Country. 
Sometimes on horseback, but more frequently on foot, he travelled 
over hill and dale, ever preferring the remoter settlements which 
were more likely to be neglected. Once again he roamed over the 
hills on which as a boy he had shepherded his flock. Now he was 
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searching for the lost sheep of the Divine Master. Now he was 
searching the hills and the valleys for souls ransomed by the 
Redeemer’s blood. 

Speaking to the peasants in their own tongue and with their 
own Northumbrian accent, St. Cuthbert entered into their homes, 
shared their simple fare, and won their hearts for Christ. From 
the coast of Berwick to the Solway Firth he journeyed, winning 
multitudes from superstition and error to the shining beauty of 
the Gospel of Christ. Of him it could be said: He came, he saw, 
he conquered—for Christ. Like Patrick whose burning zeal and 
tireless ministry won the people of Ireland from the superstitious 
practices of the Druids, Cuthbert won the whole country of 
Northumbria from their amulets to the Cross of Christ. Like 
Patrick, too, he became God’s chosen instrument for the evangeli- 
zation of the whole sturdy people of the North Country. 

He tarried for a time at the monastery at Coldingham. A 
monk who watched him reported that he was accustomed to 
arise quietly at night while the monks were sleeping, and going 
down to the beach would enter the sea until the water was up to 
his armpits, and there chant praises to God. Still current among 
the peasants is a legend which tells of two otters which followed 
the saintly priest back over the rocks and licked his half-numbed 
feet and wiped them with their backs until warmth was restored. 

Tradition tells us of Cuthbert’s visit to the Picts of Galloway. 
Sailing with two companions from Coldingham, he landed at the 
estuary of the River Nith on the day after Christmas. They 
were prevented from penetrating inland by deep snowdrifts, while 
severe storms made re-embarkation exceedingly dangerous, if 
not impossible. Thus caught between the Scylla of the moun- 
tainous snow and the Charybdis of the raging storms at sea, 
they were facing starvation. 

Depressed and fearful were the two companions, but Cuth- 
bert’s faith never faltered. Spending long hours in prayer, half- 
buried in snow, Cuthbert assured his companions that the Christ 
who stilled the storm at sea to save the Apostles, would not be 
unmindful of their plight. Thus reassured, they found shortly 
at the foot of the cliff slices of dolphin’s flesh, which sustained 
them till the storms abated and they were able toembark. Later 
on a church was erected on this spot, and the name of the settle- 
ment, Kirkcudbright, which grew up near it, has perpetuated the 
memory of Cuthbert’s visit. 

Over at Lindisfarne a long smoldering controversy had burst 
into furious flames. For a time it seemed as though it would 
take from the Holy Island the community of St. Columba which 
had made it the most famous sanctuary in the North. The con- 
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troversy concerned the date of Easter. Was the method of com- 
putation long prevalent among the Celtic peoples and enhanced 
by the name of their beloved founder, St. Columba, to be dis- 
carded in favor of the method obtaining at Rome? Wilfrid 
championed the Roman practice, while Colman of Lindisfarne up- 
held the tradition of St. Columba. Narrowing the question 
down to the respective authorities of St. Peter and St. Columba, 
King Oswy decided in favor of the chief of the Apostles and the 
Roman usage. Though at first Colman bowed to the decision 
and returned to Lindisfarne, he later decided that he could not 
conform and preferred to resign. Along with all the Irish monks 
and thirty of the English, and bearing the body of St. Aidan, he 
set out for Ireland where new homes were established for them. 

To fill his place at Lindisfarne, Eata was recalled from Melrose 
and raised to the rank of bishop. Cuthbert was sent with him as 
his prior. The situation was a difficult one. Many of the monks 
who remained were opposed to the innovations and still sought to 
perpetuate the practice of St. Columba. Whatever his private 
feelings may have been, and they were probably with the Celtic 
traditions in which he himself had been reared, Cuthbert was de- 
termined to enforce the decision of the Council of Whitby in 
favor of the Roman usage. His gentle tact, his patience, his own 
example, and his unquestioned disinterestedness and holiness did 
much to win over the recalcitrant ones among them. While firm 
in discipline, he was ever gentle and kind. His own holiness 
spoke between the lines of all he said, and gave to his words a 
convincing quality of singular cogency. His best argument was 
his own daily life of unremitting labor, mortification, and prayer. 

After restoring peace and concord among the brethren at the 
monastery, Cuthbert went out among the people of Lindisfarne, 
preaching to them with a fervor and an earnestness that drew 
multitudes to him. The supernatural occurrences which had so 
often marked his life continued. The Apostolic gift of healing 
was vouchsafed him, and many were the ones whom he cured. 
The crowds which flocked around him, listening to his preaching, 
opening their hearts to him, and receiving cures for soul and body, 
carry the mind back to the days of the Apostles. Disdaining 
his own comfort, he would minister all day to the multitudes 
which followed him over hill and dale, and then he would remain 
far into the night in prayer. A monk at his monastery reports 
that there were periods during which Cuthbert would spend three 
nights out of four in prayer by the seashore, chanting the Psalms 
as he paced up and down, or kneeling in meditation before the 
Blessed Sacrament, or with his arms outstretched in devotion in 
his cell. 
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A Bleak Hermitage 

So great was his love of prayer, so ardent his longing for still 
closer union with God, that he secured the Abbot’s consent to 
live as a hermit. Tradition located his first hermitage on an is- 
let off Holy Island which has become known as St. Cuthbert’s 
Isle. Apparently the location was not sufficiently secluded, for 
in 676 he moved to a bleak and desolate island of the Farne group, 
about two miles from Bamborough. Planting a little barley and 
digging a well, the Saint found barely enough to keep soul and 
body together. But he found time for that which meant more to 
him than food or drink—penance, fasting, vigils, and unremitting 
prayer. 

In an age which seeks all material comforts and prides itself 
upon producing them, this thirst of the holy anchorite for hard- 
ship, suffering, and mortification seems strange indeed. It is a 
magnificent illustration, however, of the power of the spirit of 
man to rise above the inclinations of the body and to hold them 
in complete subjection to the force of a resolute will. It is a 
tonic for an age which loves luxury, which has grown soft and 
flabby, and gets out-of-breath at the least exertion. 

Despite the storms which raged then, as they do now, about the 
island, the fame of the hermit’s holiness drew many visitors to 
his drear hermitage. The Saint’s previous training as hospitaller 
in his monastery prevailed over his own longing for solitude, and 
he erected a guest house near the landing stage to accommodate 
the pilgrims. Troubled souls who came to consult him found new 
peace, and penitent sinners went away with fresh courage in 
their hearts. Only once did he leave his solitary post of prayer, 
and that was at the entreaty of the Abbess Elfleda, King Oswy’s 
daughter, who desired his counsel. The meeting took place on 
Coquet Island, and the holy anchorite was able to relieve her anx- 
iety as to the future of the Northumbrian monarchy—an anxiety 
arising from the fact that her brother, King Egfrid, had no direct 
heirs. 

At the Synod of Twyford-on-Alne, Cuthbert was elected Bishop 
of Hexham. This honor he persistently declined, wishing only 
to be permitted to remain at his solitary post to devote himself 
without interruption to his holy exercises. It was only when 
King Egfrid, accompanied by Bishop Trumevine and other high 
ecclesiastics and nobles, came in person to his island retreat and 
besought him on his knees to accept the office in view of the good 
he could do that the holy priest reluctantly consented. This he 
did only on the condition that he be permitted to remain in his 
hermitage for six months before his consecration. 

He was consecrated in York Minster by St. Theodore, Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, assisted by six other prelates, on Easter 
Day, March 26, 685. As a bishop Cuthbert ‘“‘continued to be 
the same man that he was before’”—to quote the anonymous 
monk who wrote the story of his life. He travelled on foot 
through his diocese, preaching, teaching, giving alms to the poor, 
and healing so many of the sick that even during his lifetime he 
became known as ““The Wonder Worker of Britain.’’ The cures 
which continued to be wrought at his tomb further extended the 
use of that title by the people of the countryside. 

His unwearying labors and his severe penances finally sapped 
his constitution, and Cuthbert realized that the end was not far 
off. When he went to Carlisle to give the veil to Queen Eormen- 
burgh, he confided to his former disciple, St. Herbert, the hermit 
of Derwentwater, that they would meet no more on earth. He 
consoled him, however, by telling him that he had obtained from 
heaven the promise that they would pass from this life on the 
same day. Following a farewell visitation through the diocese, 
he laid down the pastoral staff. After celebrating the Christmas 
of 686 with the monks on Holy Island, he retired to his beloved 
island retreat at Farne to prepare to meet his Maker. 

“Tell us, my lord bishop,” said one of the monks as they stood 
assembled to bid him farewell, ‘“‘when we may hope for your re- 
turn. 

“When you shall bring back my body,” was his reply. 


” 


A Spiritual Legacy 

During the last three months, the brethren from the monastery 
often came to visit him, but he would allow none of them to re- 
main to minister to his growing weakness. The cold, the storms, 
and the fever which had now set in, he bore with cheerfulness and 
joy. ‘Give me a message that I may take to the brethren,”’ said 
the Abbot Herefrid who sat beside the holy man as he lay dying. 
His last legacy to his brethren were these dying words: “Be of 
one mind in your councils. Live in concord with the other serv- 
ants of God. Despise none of the faithful who seek your hos- 
pitality. Treat them with kindly charity, not esteeming your- 
selves better than others who have the same faith and often live 
the same life. But hold no communion with those who err from 
the unity of the Catholic Faith. Study diligently, carefully ob- 
serve the canons of the Fathers, and practise with zeal that mon- 
astic rule which God has deigned to give you by my hands. I 
know that many have despised me, but after my death it will be 
found that my teaching has not deserved contempt.’’ Venerable 
Bede learnt these words from the lips of the Abbot Herefrid and 
has recorded them for the ages. 
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After receiving the Last Sacraments, Cuthbert with his eyes 
lifted up towards heaven passed peacefully from this life to the 
God whom he had served so faithfully. It was night, but a monk 
immediately climbed the rock on which the lighthouse now 
stands and waved two lighted torches to signal to the brethren 
at Lindisfarne that the great Saint had passed to his eternal re- 
ward. At the same hour, on March 20, 687, his friend, St. Her- 
bert, also died, as St. Cuthbert had foretold. Though St. Cuth- 
bert departed from them in the flesh, he remained with them as a 
holy memory to inspire them to give undivided allegiance to the 
God for whose service they had forsaken the world. 

‘“‘He was aflame with the fire of divine charity,’’ writes Vener- 
able Bede, “‘and to give counsel and help to the weak he considered 
equal to an act of prayer—knowing that He who said: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,’ also said: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’’ While severe on himself, he was gentle 
and kind to others. From his long hours of prayer he derived a 
serenity which no trial could disturb. From his frequent austeri- 
ties and penances he secured a detachment from the things of 
earth and was able to make God the end of all his actions. So 
great was his devotion at Holy Mass that rarely was he able to 
celebrate without tears coming to his eyes. Love of God and 
love of man were the twin passions of his life. 

To a world that has grown effete, the austere life of St. Cuth- 
bert comes as a much-needed tonic. Its fears and worries will 
find an antidote in the peace and serenity of this holy man whose 
feet touched the earth but whose thoughts were with God and 
His Angels. Even to this day, the memory of St. Cuthbert stirs 
the inhabitants of Northumbria, who feel that God has been 
brought closer to them by one who spoke their tongue and walked 
as a servant amongst them. 

Two famous early copies of the Gospel are associated with his 
name. The first is the famous Lindisfarne Gospel, which was 
placed as an offering on the tomb of St. Cuthbert by the scribe 
who wrote it. It was bound and enhanced with beautiful decora- 
tions by St. Bilfrid. It contains the four Gospels, and has be- 
tween the lines a number of valuable Anglo-Saxon (Northum- 
brian) glosses. It is considered one of the finest specimens of 
old-Irish calligraphy and illumination existing anywhere in the 
world. 

It has a history that vies in romantic interest with that of the 
body of St. Cuthbert. When the monks were fleeing in the ninth 
century from the invading Danes, they bore their precious manu- 
script with them. In the crossing to Ireland, the manuscript was 
accidentally dropped into the sea. But after three days it was 
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washed up on the shore at Whithern, undamaged save for some 
brine stains. For this reason it came to be listed in the inven- 
tories of Durham and Lindisfarne as Liber S. Cuthberti qui demer- 
sus est in mare (The Book of St. Cuthbert that fell into the sea). 
This world-famous treasure is now at the British Museum in 
London. The second treasure is the seventh-century Gospel of 
St. John which was found in the grave of St. Cuthbert in 1105 and 
is now one of the most cherished possessions of Stonyhurst College. 











Spiritualizing Mankind 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


III. Regeneration and the Liturgy of Holy Saturday 


The bond of love between God and man, disrupted by original 
sin, was to be restored in the manner promised. The Emmanuel, 
God-with-us, our King and Lawgiver, the expectation and Saviour 
of the nations, was to come and re-unite mankind with its Creator 
(Ant., December 23). ‘Behold the virgin shall conceive, and 
bring forth a Son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel’ (Is., 
vii. 14). Eve had been taken from Adam, but the new Adam 
was to be given to us by the woman prophesied in Paradise. The 
first woman, the mother of mankind, had a large share in the fall 
of man; the second mother, the mother of the children of God, 
would have a conspicuous part in the regeneration of mankind. 
When the fullness of time appointed by the Creator had arrived, 
the Angel Gabriel was sent to Mary with the glad tidings that 
she had been chosen and prepared to become the mother of God. 
Mary asked: ‘“‘How can this come to pass without a human 
father?’’ The Angel answered with the significant words: ‘The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy that 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God’’ (Luke, i. 35). 
According to St. John (i. 1-14), this Son was the Word, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity: ‘“The Word was God. All things 
were made by Him. He was the true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world. He was in the world, 
and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. 
But as many as received Him, he gave them power to be made the 
sons of God, to them that believe in His name and are born of 
God. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth.”’ He taught mankind by word and example 
how to observe the Great Commandment, and as a pledge of His 
infinite love He died for us and assumed us into His Mystical 
Body, the Church. ‘Behold I do new things. . . .This people 
have I formed for Myself; they shall show forth My praise’”’ 
(Is., xliii. 21). ‘‘Assemble yourself, and come, and draw near to- 
gether, ye that are saved of the gentiles”’ (Is., xlvii. 20). 

The incarnation and redemption were acts of love. The ex- 
terior form of the union with God was the Church, a communion 
of the faithful believers in Christ, governed on earth by a visible 
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Vicar appointed by Him. This communion was to be a perma- 
nent bond of love between the Creator and man, and between 
man and man. Men were to be so closely knitted together that 
they would form but one body in Christ the Lord. Therefore, 
the Church had to be indestructible, for it was to outlive the ages 
and to enter triumphantly into eternity: ‘‘Thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it’’ (Matt., xvi. 18). Outside of this Church 
salvation was impossible, but an invitation to membership was 
to be extended to all: ‘Teach ye all nations,. . .teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt., 
xxviii. 19-20). But fallen mankind could not enter into this inti- 
mate union with God until it was rescued from its miserable con- 
dition and restored, in so far as was necessary, to the state in 
which man was created. The holy image and likeness of God 
had to be restored by infusing anew into man the divine virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity. 

To communicate the effects of the redemption Christ instituted 
Baptism: ‘Teach ye all nations: baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., 
xxviii. 19). Baptism would reconcile God with man by the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Love taking possession of man. This process 
of regeneration and adoption brought with it membership in the 
Church or the amalgamation into Christ’s mystical body: “I 
live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me’’ (Gal., ii. 20). ‘‘The 
charity of God hath appeared towards us because God hath sent 
His only begotten Son. . .that we may live by Him’’ (I John, 
iv. 9). 

All this is wonderfully expressed in the liturgy of Holy Satur- 
day. As an introduction to the blessing of the baptismal water 
intended to bring about the transition from the death of sin to a 
life of grace, the deacon sings the Exultet. He calls upon the 
Angels, the earth, and the Church to sing a hymn of praise to the 
risen King of Kings, who reigns forever and has expelled all dark- 
ness. He continues: “It is meet and just that we praise Him 
who with His blood paid on our behalf to the Eternal Father the 
debt of Adam. For it would profit us nothing to be born, had 
not we had the blessing of redemption. O priceless boon of 
boundless love, that Thou, O God, shouldst give Thine only Son 
to free a slave! His resurrection drives sin away and cleanses 
away all guilt; it gives innocence anew to them that are fallen 
and gladness to them that are in sorrow. Hatred it puts down; 
and makes smooth the ways of peace”’ (summarized). 

The following twelve Prophecies taken from the Old Testament 
were formerly used for the instruction of the catechumens. 
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They refer to important events in the life of mankind, beginning 
with the fall of man and continuing with the punishment of the 
deluge, the election of the Chosen People, the passage through the 
Red Sea, the call of Isaias to the people to return to Jehovah and 
serve Him, the paschal lamb in Egypt, the destruction of Ninive, 
the promised land, and the three youths in the furnace. The 
orations following each Prophecy indicate the truths that were 
emphasized in the instructions. 

After this preparation of the catechumens the ceremonies of 
blessing the baptismal water begin. On the way to the font the 
celebrant prays for the catechumens, beseeching God to grant 
mercifully “‘that the very thirsting of their faith may, through 
Baptism, sanctify them both in body and soul, through Jesus 
Christ’: ‘‘O almighty and eternal God,. . .send the Spirit of 
adoption to quicken with newness of life those whom Baptism 
brings forth.’”” Then follows the blessing of water in the form of 
a Preface. It starts with rendering thanks to God who with His 
invisible powers wonderfully imparts to the Sacraments their ef- 
fects. Turning to Baptism in particular, it relates that in the 
very beginning the Spirit of God moving over the waters gave 
them sanctifying power, and used water in washing away the sins 
of a guilty world by the Flood, prefiguring the Sacrament of re- 
generation, that in one and the same element and its mystery 
wickedness should cease and holiness begin. Then some peti- 
tions are inserted for the increase in membership of the Church, 
and that the heavenly offspring born of the spotless womb of this 
divine font may issue unto new life. And howbeit in sex or age 
one differs from another, let grace, the mother of all, bring them 
forth all alike—all children of the Spirit, all in perfect purity. The 
ceremony in which the celebrant touches the water with his hand 
is followed by the threefold blessing of God, who in the beginning 
divided the water from the dry land, made it flow in four rivers, 
sweetened it in the wilderness, and brought it forth from a rock 
to slake the thirst of His people. Jesus Christ is invoked, who 
changed water into wine, walked upon the waves, and was Him- 
self baptized in the Jordan. He poured forth water from His 
side, together with His precious blood, and gave to His Apostles 
the command to baptize all who should believe. 

After breathing thrice upon the water in the form of a cross 
and immersing the Paschal Candle in the water, the priest sings 
thrice: ‘‘May the power of the Holy Ghost descend upon this 
font into all its depths, and endue the whole substance of the 
water with the power of regeneration!’ He concludes with the 
prayer: ‘In this font may every stain of sin be washed away; 
and may the nature of man, made after God’s own image and 
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made anew for the glory of its Creator, be cleansed from its former 
defilement; that everyone who shall come unto this Sacrament 
of regeneration may be born again and verily be, in pureness and 
innocence, a child. Through our Lord Jesus Christ thy Son: 
Who shall come to judge the living and the dead, and the world 
by fire’ (the fire being doubtless symbolized by the Paschal 
Candle). 

In this summary of the solemn blessing of the baptismal water, 
the allusions to the prophecies and the life of Christ should not 
be overlooked. They furnish beautiful thoughts for illustrating 
sermons or instructions to converts. Some expressions like 
“born of the spotless womb,”’ ‘‘children of the Spirit. . .in pure- 
ness and innocence,’’ should be remembered for future reference. 

The final part of the blessing of baptismal water includes the 
mixture of the oil of catechumens and holy chrism with the water 
in the name of the Blessed Trinity. In the early days of Christi- 
anity and for several centuries thereafter, the catechumens who 
had completed their instructions were baptized at this point. 

The rite of Baptism for adults as well as for infants is very old. 
The latter is a limitation to the essentials. It was already in use 
in the fifth century, and received a permanent form in the Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary whence it was taken over into the Rituale 
Romanum. After the sixteenth century, Baptism by infusion 
was gradually substituted for immersion, but some of the cere- 
monies over the catechumens were retained. 

Near the vestibule of the church an examination took place 
and after the personalia of the candidate had been registered, the 
priest asked: ‘‘What dost thou ask of the Church of God?’” The 
answer is: ‘“‘Faith.’’ From this answer, it is quite evident that 
an instruction on the Creed preceded the now following cere- 
monies. In the case of infants this instruction was to follow 
later. To impart it is an obligation that binds in conscience not 
only the pastors, but even more so the parents and the sponsors. 
The asking for faith is an act of the will motivated by an earnest 
desire to live up to this faith. The elect asks for faith, because 
it will bring him to life everlasting. But to dispel any idea that 
the grace of Baptism and the gift of faith will bring salvation 
without the codperation of Christians having the use of reason, 
the priest expressly states under what conditions heaven is granted 
to those who are baptized. The Commandments must be kept. 
They are summed up in one: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God. . .and thy neighbor as thyself.” It brings us back to crea- 
tion when man was tested in this love. This again presupposes 
that the elect knows the Great Commandment and its corollaries 
as found in the Decalogue and the laws of the Church. The 
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subsequent signing with the cross, imposing of the hand, and the 
exorcisms are ancient rites by which the Church expresses the 
acceptance of the candidate for membership, and the destruction 
of all bonds of Satan that may still exist. The giving of blessed 
salt signifies purification and preservation. 

Led by the priest to the font, all recite together the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Our Father. This again presupposes that the 
candidate has become acquainted with prayer, and has been in- 
structed about the means of grace. All the instructions given 
before Baptism correspond with the three parts of the Catechism. 
The instruction for converts might, therefore, well be given with 
reference to this preparatory part of the rite of Baptism. In 
sermons, too, the close relation between religious truths and 
Baptism might be definitely and repeatedly emphasized. Then 
follow the touching of the nostrils and ears with saliva and the 
solemn tripartite oath of allegiance to Christ. Having renounced 
Satan and all his works and all his pomps, the candidate is 
anointed with chrism to signify his complete loyalty to Christ 
the Anointed. 

At the baptismal font takes place a more detailed examination 
about the belief as found in the Creed, and the elect must declare 
his willingness to be baptized. Only after Peter had declared his 
belief, ‘“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,’ was he made 
the foundation of the indestructible Church (Matt., xvi. 18); 
and only after the elect has declared his belief is he baptized. 
The last command of Jesus to His Apostles found in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew (xxvii. 19) is carried out: ‘“‘Baptizing 
them (the instructed) in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.”’ Baptism is conferred by the pouring 
of water accompanied by the identical formula enunciated by 
Christ. 

The now child of God is once more anointed with chrism, 
‘wherewith Thou, O Lord, anointest priests, kings, prophets and 
martyrs” (Blessing of Oils). Undoubtedly we have here a re- 
minder of the fact that Confirmation was in former days con- 
ferred immediately after Baptism. The presentation of the 
white garment and the lighted candle are a symbolical expression 
of the never to be forgotten truth that for the attainment of life 
everlasting the preservation of sanctifying grace and the retention 
of the faith by the observance of the Commandments are ab- 
solutely necessary. With the expression of the good wish that 
the baptized will remain in the peace of the Lord (which can be 
destroyed by sin only) the baptismal rite is concluded. 

The Mass for Holy Saturday following Baptism brings out 
some beautiful truths. The Introit is replaced by the Litany of 
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All Saints, in which the Church recalls the Communion of Saints 
in heaven, and asks the Saints to intercede with God that those 
who have entered the Church militant on earth may finally join 
the Church triumphant in heaven. The Collect prays that God 
may preserve in the new offspring of His family the spirit of 
adoption which He conferred, and that, renewed in mind and 
body, they may render to God a pure service. In the Epistle, 
St. Paul bids those who were baptized in the death of Christ and 
have risen with Him to a new life: ‘Mind the things that are 
above, not the things that are upon the earth” (Coll., ii. 12-iii. 2). 
The Gospel reminds those now risen with Christ that, like the 
Angel announcing the Resurrection, their countenances must 
be bright and their garments remain white. The Secret asks 
that all may profit them unto everlasting salvation. After the 
first Communion which the newly baptized were wont to receive 
at this Mass, the Church ends the Pre-Easter Liturgy with the 
prayer: ‘‘Pour down upon us, O Lord, the Spirit of Thy love; 
and of Thy goodness, make them to be of one mind. . .through 
Christ, thy Son our Lord.” The whole is summed up in two 
words: faith and love. 

The Liturgy of the Church is not only effective and dramatic, 
but doctrinal as well. The rite of Baptism is not only the begin- 
ning but also the foundation and the reason for the whole of 
Christian living. All the other Sacraments are complementary 
and additional to Baptism, but none of them is so absolutely 
necessary for salvation as the Sacrament of regeneration and 
spiritualization. All other Sacraments build upon the founda- 
tion of faith and love laid by Baptism. The life given to the 
baptized is a spiritual and supernatural life; it is nothing less 
than a participation in the divine life itself (I John, i). Itisa 
life in union with God (John, xiv. 23). It is life originating in 
the death of Christ (John, vi. 48). It is a life in faith and love 
that brings with it hope and confidence in the final outcome, a 
trust in God, and the humility of the Saints. ‘‘I confess to thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to 
little ones” (Matt., xi. 25). 

Our regeneration is truly wonderful, and effected in a manner 
which reminds us strongly of the incarnation of God’s only Son. 
As Mary was prepared by the Holy Ghost who formed Jesus in 
her immaculate womb, so the Holy Ghost, the power of the Most 
High, enters the ‘‘spotless womb” of the baptismal water, and 
what comes forth from it is called and is a child of God through 
adoption. “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore 
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also the Holy that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God”’ (Luke, i. 35). “Behold what manner of charity the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called, and should be 
the sons of God. ... We are now the sons of God’’ (I John, iii. 
1-2). The Apostle is not speaking figuratively. The world and 
the worldly minded do not know this, because they do not know 
the love of the Father (zbid.). 

The spiritual force of Christianity has not been diminished. 
It is constantly nourished and increased by the grace of Confirma- 
tion and the Holy Eucharist. If the union with God has been 
disrupted and the flow of grace stopped, the effects of Baptism— 
the childship of God and living membership in Christ’s Mystical 
Body—is easily restored by Penance. Like leaven in the meal, 
the Word of God is still capable of permeating the whole, of ex- 
panding it and making it rise. Spirituality, too, can still effect 
this in Christian living. But as leaven needs a certain degree of 
warmth and rest, so does grace require a certain quietude and 
loving reflection to spiritualize man. ‘‘All the land is made deso- 
late because there is no one that considereth in the heart”’ (Jer., 
xii. 11). The good seed is still sown, but worldliness often 
hinders its growth. 

To-day the most important truths are partly forgotten, under- 
estimated, neglected, or not applied to life by a large number of 
Christians, especially in the English-speaking world. General 
interest centers in the news, radio, profane literature, economics, 
and sports. Editors regard religion as a relatively minor con- 
cern of their readers in comparison with sports, movies, politics, 
and other secular activities and interests.!_ Publishers are afraid 
to print books of a purely spiritual nature for fear of having no 
sale. Literary critics, carefully hiding their names, find little to 
commend in strongly spiritual books, in which they often find 
imaginary flaws. The Bible, the Imitation of Christ, and other 
spiritual classics are no longer the daily companions of other- 
wise practical Catholics. The science of liturgy is enjoyed, but 
as a doctrine it is commonly neglected. All this is unfortunate, 
and accounts for the tremendous lack of spirituality. 

But the picture is not all darkness. Of late, the efforts to 
spiritualize the clergy and laity have increased. They are worthy 
of a hearty support. Not all that is being done for spiritualizing 
the American Church can be enumerated here, but some of the 
efforts deserve special mention. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has provided new 
and appealing material for the teaching of the Catechism and 


1 See also Catholic Digest, July, 1940, p. 10. 
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Bible History. It is preparing a revised and popular edition of 
the Bible. The Spiritual Book Associates are promoting the 
distribution of books of outstanding value. Books on daily 
meditation for the laity, on the mystical body of Christ, and the 
Liturgy are multiplying on the market, and should be recom- 
mended to the faithful by their spiritual leaders. The idea that 
the bulk of the laity is less spiritually inclined than the clergy or 
Religious, or is not interested in divine matters, may be dismissed 
as without solid foundation. The high price of some books can- 
not be lowered unless the size of the editions—that is, the sale— 
increases. The Hierarchy is determined to do everything pos- 
sible to improve the conditions deplored in the Encyclical Sertam 
letitiz, and to make Christians more and more Christ-like. The 
Laymen’s Retreat Movement recruits larger numbers of partici- 
pants in closed retreats year after year. The different sodalities, 
societies, and organizations established for the promotion of 
moral perfection rejoice in increasing memberships. Catholic 
Action is already well under way in the fields of accidentals. 
All this is encouraging, consoling, and prophetic of good results, 
if the activities are supported by prayer and good example. 
“Between heretics and poor Catholics there is this difference: 
heretics believe what is wrong; the latter, however, believe the 
truth, but do not live in accord with their belief’ (St. Augustine, 
In Matt., xi). 

A world devoid of spirituality will not seek it unless its atten- 
tion is called to spiritual things. Their great interior void is in- 
deed realized by many, and a quest for something to fill it is un- 
ceasingly made. ‘Querunt quod querunt, sed non est ubi 
querunt” (St. Augustine). A re-direction must take place, be- 
ginning with the foundation, Baptism. All worldliness is but 
the logical consequence of not fulfilling the ‘‘abrenunciation” 
made by the baptismal vows. If we could discover some simple 
and fundamental method (one suitable for everybody) of induc- 
ing Catholics to live up to the obligations imposed by Baptism, it 
certainly ought to be tried. What avails a great building erected 
on a crumbling foundation! It may look good, but its collapse 
is but a matter of time. 

Throughout the ages men have looked for such a fundamental 
means to re-Christianize Christianity and to re-spiritualize a 
world grown cold. Such a formula was given to the Church by 
St. Francis, the truly apostolic man and the seraph having the 
sign of the living God, who signed the servants of God in their 
foreheads (Apoc., vii. 23). It was accepted by the Church as a 
singular and outstanding institution, and was fostered and recom- 
mended by a long series of Popes. It brought forth more abun- 
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dant fruits of sanctity and exercized a more salutary influence on 
Christian living than any other organization in the Church. To 
all who live in the world, Francis revealed Tertiarism in a form 
entirely unknown before his time, and nothing faintly like it was 
given to Christianity in the following centuries. This Tertiarism 
is a special mode of Christian life according to the Gospel, in- 
stituted for the sole purpose of rekindling faith and intensifying 
the love of God. It is intended to maintain and nourish the es- 
sential sanctity infused by Baptism, by the following of a simple 
and easy rule of life. All manifestations of ethical perfection 
should be the fruits of this state of grace. Many in every walk 
of life do not understand its nature and character. Many hold 
its evident otherworldliness against it. Many look still skepti- 
cally at the encomiums bestowed by the Pontiffs upon the Third 
Order, and, notwithstanding the rich fruits of faith and charity 
it has brought forth, deem it of less value than other religious 
organizations and movements that have a greater appeal to 
worldly people. But all who know its essence and nature, and 
grasp the significance of Tertiarism, readily follow the Church by 
giving it the preference above all others. Most objections to the 
contrary are of little importance and have already been solved.? 

Where there is no real spiritual life, God is not known and 
loved as He is, nor is His law obeyed as it should be. Knowledge 
alone is no substitute for spirituality. Self-abnegation is ab- 
solutely required, but it must be taken in its full meaning, namely, 
to do what is required to fulfill the Great Commandment and to 
atone for offenses against it. The first rule is expressed by Christ 
thus: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself” 
(Matt., x. 26); and the second in His words: ‘Except you do 
penance, you shall all likewise perish’’ (Luke, xiii. 4). 

It was not senility or natural simplicity that made the aged 
Disciple of Love constantly refer to the Great Commandment. 
It was rather infused and tested wisdom that made him do so. 
He intended to lead his followers again and again to the law 
governing creation and generation, redemption and regeneration. 
In this matter modern preachers might perhaps learn from him. 
“Fides et Charitas!” 

? This is more fully explained by the writer in a series of articles on ‘‘The The- 


ology of Tertiarism,” in the Franciscan Herald and Forum (Chicago), beginning in 
August, 1940. 








Convalidation of an Invalid Marriage 


By BARTHOLOMEW TIMLIN, O.F.M. 


To convalidate a marriage which is invalid because of some 
diriment impediment, it is necessary that the impediment shall 
either cease or be dispensed, and that at least the party conscious 
of the impediment shall renew the consent. This renewal of 
consent is required by ecclesiastical law for the validation of the 
marriage, even though in the beginning both parties gave their 
consent and have not since revoked it (Canon 1133). 

The renewal of consent must be a new act of the will for a 
marriage that is known to have been invalid from the beginning 
(Canon 1134). 

If the impediment is public, the consent must be renewed by 
both parties in the form prescribed by law. If the impediment 
is occult and known only to one party, it suffices that the party 
who knows of the impediment shall privately and secretly renew 
the consent, provided the consent of the other party given at the 
time of the invalid marriage continues (Canon 1135). 


Summary of the History of Simple Convalidation' 


The first traces of convalidation, occasioned by the barbarian 
conversions, occur in the sixth century. Owing to the fact that 
their own customs differed radically from the Church’s marriage 
laws, the marriages of these barbarians were often found to be 
invalid, and these marriages had to be validated. Up to the end 
of the tenth century the dispensation seems to have always been 
granted for convalidations en masse and for reason of the public 
welfare, but at this time a change occurred. Dispensations for 
particular cases were granted either for the private good of the 
parties or for the general welfare—the latter occurring especially 
in the case of rulers. Probably the first example of this new type 
of dispensation was granted in 990 to Duke William of Astarac, 
who had invalidly married a blood relative, and persisted in the 
union despite all episcopal threats. Finally, Bishop Garcias of 
Auch granted a convalidation. This is the first dispensation we 
know of that was granted by a bishop. 

The Council of Rheims and also Pope Leo IX forbade Duke 
William of Normandy to marry Mathilda, the daughter of Bald- 


1 Cfr. ‘“‘The =~ Sageenen of Marriage,’’ by Rev. James Brennan, J.C.D 
(Washington, D. C., 1937). 
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win of Flanders, since he was related to her in the third degree of 
consanguinity. The marriage was contracted and Normandy 
was placed under an interdict. Inasmuch as a separation of the 
couple would probably have caused war between Normandy and 
Flanders, and acceding to the request of Lanfranc, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Pope Nicholas II (1058-1061) granted 
the convalidation on the condition that each of the couple should 
buildamonastery. This they did at Caen in Normandy. 

Pope Paschal II granted a convalidation to King Boleslaus 
III of Poland, who had invalidly married a relative. The Synod 
of Poitiers declared invalid, because of consanguinity, the union 
of King Philip I of France and Bertrada of Montfort. The 
Synod threatened excommunication and edict unless the couple 
separated. In the Council of Paris (1105) they promised to sepa- 
rate, and after their separation applied to the Pope for dispen- 
sation. Pope Paschal granted the convalidation in 1106. In 
the course of time convalidation was conceded for marriages in- 
valid for other impediments besides affinity or consanguinity. 
The petitions, however, were not always granted. Gregory VII 
(1073-1085) ordered King Robert of France to separate from his 
wife because of an impediment of spiritual relationship. The 
Pope’s legate, Cardinal Otto, insisted in Synod that the Emperor 
Hermanus separate from his illegal wife. 

It seems that not till the thirteenth century was the renewal 
of consent demanded in the simple convalidation of marriage. 
A clear distinction between simple and extraordinary convalida- 
tion emerges only in the fourteenth century. The Council of 
Trent reduced considerably the dispensations necessary to con- 
tract or to convalidate marriages, and the number of invalid 
marriages due to impediments was thereby diminished. How- 
ever, the new Tridentine form for the celebration of marriage 
was often neglected, and this neglect in turn led to a sharp in- 
crease in the number of invalid marriages. 


Nature of Simple Convalidation 


Convalidation is a legal remedy by which an act that was null 
and void is made valid. ‘An act is null and void only when 
either the essential constituents of the act are wanting, or some 
formalities or conditions are lacking which the Sacred Canons re- 
quire under pain of nullity’ (Canon 1680). Validity is objec- 
tive, being dependent on the presence of the essential facts and 
conditions; if certain essential requisites are absent, the marriage 
is invalid, whether the parties concerned are aware of this ab- 
sence or not. The supplying later of what was wanting when the 
act was performed, is called convalidation. Some semblance of 
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validity is required before we can speak of convalidation in the 
strict sense of Canon Law. 

Convalidation as applied to marriage means an act whereby a 
marriage, null and void from the beginning, is now rendered 
valid. It means that the marriage is contracted anew, the con- 
sent exchanged anew, and that this time all the essentials neces- 
sary for validity are present. We are here discussing the simple 
form of convalidation, not the extraordinary method of sanatio 
in radice; and only marriages that are invalid because of a diri- 
ment impediment are being considered, not marriages that are 
invalid because of lack of consent or for lack of the proper form 
of the celebration of marriage. Convalidation in the last two 
cases is governed by Canons 1136 and 1137. 


Renewal of Consent Is Necessary 


The renewal of marital consent is defined by Canon 1134 as an 
“act of the will consenting to a marriage which is known to have 
been null from the beginning.”” This renewal is the primary re- 
quirement for the simple convalidation. The manner of renewal 
varies with the circumstances of the invalidity. The so-called 
renewal is in reality a new consent, a new act of the will distinct 
from the original act of consent. The party realizes that the 
first consent was ineffective, and now gives a valid new consent. 
Without this new act of the will the marriage remains invalid. 
No substitutes can supply for this required new act of the will to 
marry. The mere continuance of the former consent, an inter- 
pretative renewal, and the prolonged cohabitation of the parties, 
are not in themselves a renewal of consent. 

To be valid, this new act of the will to marry must be made 
with the knowledge that the former consent was invalid, because 
nil volitum nist precognitum. A person cannot consent to a new 
marriage unless he knows that he is contracting a new marriage, 
and not merely confirming a former consent. 


What Impediments Can Be Removed by Convalidation? 


It is understood that the diriment impediment must be one 
that can cease or be dispensed from. No convalidation is pos- 
sible, if removal of the impediment is impossible. Marriages 
which are invalid because of natural or divine positive law, can- 
not be validated (e.g., if the relationship be that of father and 
daughter, mother and son). Again there are some ecclesiastical 
impediments which the Church could dispense from, but does 
not do so (e.g., the impediment of Sacred Orders if it involves the 
episcopacy). The canonical provisions governing dispensations 
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must be observed in applying for and granting these dispensa- 
tions. No other grounds need -be stated than the convalidation 
of the marriage; this in itself is grave and sufficient grounds, 
although often there may be others. In the petition not only 
the cause but also the circumstances of the case should be fur- 
nished to the superior who is asked to dispense. He should be in- 
formed whether good or bad faith was present when the ceremony 
was performed, whether the parties were aware of the obstacle, 
whether banns were read and the form of the celebration observed. 
All diriment impediments, if more than one be present in a given 
case, must be removed. 


Manner in Which Consent Is Renewed 


If the impediment is public, the consent must be renewed by 
both parties, ordinarily before the pastor (or another duly author- 
ized priest) and two witnesses. An impediment is public when 
it can be proved in the external forum (Canon 1037). This pub- 
licity is had whether the impediment is public of its nature or in 
fact. Both these kinds of impediment can be proved in the ex- 
ternal forum, and that is the test of a public marriage impediment. 
The impediment of age is public of its very nature, when it can 
be proved from public records, even though the fact of the actual 
age of a party be otherwise unknown. If, apart from the public 
records, two persons know the actual age, the impediment is 
public in fact as well as of its nature. 

Those who are exempt from the observance of the ordinary 
form of the celebration of marriage are also exempt from it in 
case of convalidation, although they are bound in general by the 
laws of convalidation. If only one party gives the consent when 
the impediment is public, the second marriage also is invalid, be- 
cause both must renew it. 

It may happen that the impediment, though public (provable 
in the external forum), is unknown to one or both parties. In 
this case both must become aware of the invalidity and both must 
give new consent, unless circumstances are such that a sanatio in 
radice would be indicated and granted. Generally this convali- 
dation is to be recorded in the marriage record, although in some 
cases it would be noted only in the secret register of the diocesan 
curia. 


When the Impediment Is Occult 


An occult impediment is one that cannot be proved in the ex- 
ternal forum (Canon 1037). If both parties know their marriage 
is invalid, it suffices that both renew their consent privately and 
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secretly. It is understood that the proper form of the celebra- 
tion had been observed in the invalid ceremony. Private re- 
newal of consent means renewal without pastor and witnesses, 
that is, without the form of the celebration; secret renewal means 
in a hidden manner without others knowing of it. The confessor 
or pastor should instruct parties how this consent is to be given. 
The renewal, of course, takes place after the dispensation or cessa- 
tion of the impediment; it must be expressed externally, and 
each party must know that the other renews, because each knows 
the first consent was ineffective. If one party refuses to give 
new consent, the only remedy is a sanatio in radice. 

When the occult impediment is known to only one of the 
parties, he or she must make a new act of consent privately and 
secretly, and this new consent must unite mutually with the per- 
severing consent of the other party. A mere internal act, one 
not manifested by words, would suffice for this unilateral renewal. 
Words, of course, could be used, or marital signs and acts expres- 
sive of the internal will. 

Two persons may marry without realizing that an impediment 
exists which makes the ceremony invalid. If a priest should 
learn of the existence of such an impediment in the confessional, 
he should inform the party of the nullity and have him (or her) 
renew consent. If the nullity becomes known to both parties, 
then both must renew the consent after the impediment ceases or 
is dispensed from. 

If the invalidity of the marriage has been occult and the con- 
sent was renewed in the internal sacramental forum, the con- 
validation must not be recorded even in the secret archives of the 
diocesan curia. If the convalidation took place in the internal 
non-sacramental forum, it is recorded in the secret curial register. 

A marriage contracted invalidly before the Code is not vali- 
dated by the mere abrogation of the impediment by the Code of 
Canon Law. Before the Code went into effect, the diriment 
impediment of disparitas cultus existed in the case of a marriage 
between a baptized and a non-baptized person. The Code has 
modified this impediment (which, in so far as it is diriment, is 
only of ecclesiastical law), by restricting it to marriages between 
Catholics and non-baptized persons. If, for example, a baptized 
non-Catholic man married an unbaptized woman before the pub- 
lication of the Code of Canon Law, their marriage was governed 
by the canon law existing at that time, and therefore was invalid 
by reason of the impediment. The impediment of the pre-Code 
Law ceased through the modification of this impediment intro- 
duced by Canon 1070. If the woman herself became baptized 
at any time before this Canon went into effect, then the impedi- 
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ment in the case would have ceased. In either case, the marriage 
still needs to be validated, either by the renewal of consent or by 
a sanatio in radice. The impediment was public and the consent 
would ordinarily have to be renewed publicly, but since, by sup- 
position, both parties are non-Catholics, they are dispensed from 
the form of celebration. Hence, both should renew the consent 
mutually with knowledge of the invalidity, in some external 
manner, and thus it would be validated. 





Principles of Instruction 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


There is a constant effort on the part of school administrators 
to make the school meet the needs of the pupil. We have to- 
day a number of types of organization of instruction. There is 
not and cannot be general agreement upon one superior type of 
organization. The amazing variety of procedures is confusing 
to students of education. 

Who knows what should be done? The visitor in the class- 
room sometimes finds that the teacher does not agree with the 
higher authority which demands a particular type of instruction. 
Very often there is indifference, if not opposition. The school is 
fortunate which has a staff of teachers that follow the directions 
of higher authority. Every teacher should make an effort to 
understand prescribed procedure and to defend it with the argu- 
ments which its advocates offer. The pedagogue of great experi- 
ence can add features from time to time that improve the proce- 
dure. In view of the fact that authorities differ among them- 
selves, no teacher need become a warm partisan of the adopted 
type of organization of instruction, but the school will work at 
cross purposes if one teacher opposes the mandates of higher 
authority and another obediently follows them. 

Every innovation is an attempt to improve the quality of in- 
struction. Proponents of the platoon school or of an activity 
program are convinced that their pet plan is best for the pupil. 
They quote the findings of so-called scientific studies in support 
of their position. The student of education comes across other 
authorities who advocate diametrically opposed plans, and 
buttress their theory with the findings of yet other scientific 
studies. The perplexed student may be forgiven when he con- 
cludes that there is very little science in studies that flatly con- 
tradict one another. 

What does a student of education find when he visits the class- 
room? In one school he will find heavy emphasis upon the in- 
telligence rating of the pupil, every grade being divided into 
groups on the basis of intelligence. The teacher makes assign- 
ments in accord with this individual rating, and expects results 
that are warranted by it. In another school the stress is upon an 
individual instruction plan where pupils work with printed as- 
signment sheets, each one having a different sheet. In this plan 
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an added feature sometimes calls for a small group of pupils 
(superior ones usually), who act as a committee to check the 
work of the others. In a third school the activity theory pre- 
dominates; one pupil is using a hammer and saw, another is cut- 
ting out patterns from wrapping paper, and a third is browsing 
among books. If our student of education goes further, he may 
find yet another school where the contract system is in use, and 
each pupil is encouraged to make progress in accord with his 
capacity and his diligence. 

There is a welter of ideas and of theories. Can the student 
come to a safe conclusion on the important point of the correct 
procedure? The problem is a practical one. Without a definite 
plan the school cannot hope to achieve its purpose. If the ad- 
ministration imposes a plan, the teacher must adapt himself to 
it. Where considerable latitude is allowed to the teacher, he 
studies the conditions and determines the procedure that best 
fits the needs of his pupils. 

Class instruction holds the place of honor in the traditional 
school. For generations the school followed this procedure ex- 
clusively. It is hard to realize that it was not always the cus- 
tomary one. In the beginning formal education was character- 
ized by individual instruction. The pupil was expected to pre- 
pare his lesson carefully and to recite to the teacher individually. 
There is a wide difference between this and the type of individual 
instruction that is advocated in many approved methods to-day. 
The older type was a species of tutoring. The school took over 
the work of the home, and instructed the pupil in much the same 
manner as the father of the family might have done if he were 
qualified. This type of instruction held vogue for generations; 
there was no thought of simultaneous instruction of groups or 
classes until St. John Baptist de la Salle proposed this revolution- 
ary change and demonstrated by actual experiment that it was a 
superior technique. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists condemn the establishment of 
rigid groups or grades of pupils. These experts come to grips 
with the problems presented by the wide range of differences 
among individuals. Their conclusions seem to indicate that 
individual instruction is the only proper approach to the educa- 
tion of the pupil. Aside from the prohibitive cost of universal 
compulsory education on an individual or tutorial basis, we can 
submit that there is no historical justification for adopting indi- 
vidual instruction as a panacea. Some form of class instruction, 
with tested modifications from time to time, will likely prevail 
in the immediate future. The classes or groups are no longer so 
rigid as they once were. Research students conduct studies to 
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determine in a thoroughly objective manner the modifications 
that will improve class instructions. 

We find that the developments in the organization of instruc- 
tion are the logical results of definite movements. Tidyman 
traces the setting up of uniform requirements, fixed curricula, 
and class instruction to the social changes consequent upon the 
breaking up of the feudal system. Here we find the beginnings 
of the modern State. Large, organized, self-governing groups 
began to feel the stirrings of national ambition. Power increased 
the yearning for yet more power. Conflicting interests of rival 
groups placed the weak in continuous jeopardy. Religious revo- 
lution in Europe destroyed the harmony of Christian brother- 
hood. The rising autonomous State sought to develop a strong 
national feeling. It seized upon education as an instrumentality 
to achieve this objective. Unity and uniformity became ideals 
in the process. Every child of the State must have a knowledge 
of the ideals, customs, and culture of his country as a part of his 
social heritage. We are not presently concerned with the ex- 
aggerated patriotism or nationalism that resulted from the proc- 
ess, but we instance the movement as productive of a trend in 
the organization of instruction. 

The national movement threatened to engulf the individual. 
The dignity of the individual is a corollary of the Church’s teach- 
ing. The inalienable rights of the human person are a strict de- 
mand of Catholic philosophy. It was inevitable that there 
should follow a reaction to vindicate personal rights and freedom. 
This reaction brought with it a greater regard for the needs of the 
individual in the domain of education. It is fantastic to trace 
the activity plan to this source, but growing respect for the indi- 
vidual could logically result in ability grouping, special classes, 
special promotions, differentiated assignments, and many other 
developments that enable the school to treat the pupil as an in- 
dividual, a person. 

The teacher may have little interest in the philosophical back- 
ground of the organization of instruction, but he has a deep and 
abiding interest in determining the best type of instructional 
organization. There are certain primary factors in this process, 
factors with which the curriculum builder, the school adminis- 
trator, and the teacher should be well acquainted. The first 
among these factors is the maturity of the pupils. This is a 
definite factor in all grades—particularly in the accepted group- 
ing of the grades, primary, intermediate and upper. Primary 
pupils are immature; their every effort must be directed by the 
teacher. Their immaturity is incapable of sustained effort. 
These statements become principles in planning instructional 
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procedure adapted to them. The intermediate pupil has greater 
capacity for self-direction and independent work. It is a mistake 
to look upon him as a research student who needs only a modicum 
of direction, but the teacher will find that the intermediate pupil, 
and especially the pupil of the upper grades, matures rapidly and 
develops a power of concentration and of initiative that enable 
him to attack with great facility a unit of work at his level of 
achievement. 

The community of needs of the pupils is commonly presented 
as a factor in determining the type of procedure. The social 
heritage that is presented to the pupil in the elementary school 
can be looked upon as a common need of all pupils. In the sec- 
ondary school a sharp differentiation of needs occurs. Here it 
is necessary to instruct pupils in groups rather than in classes. 
The needs must be real needs. There is always the hazard of 
determining needs for individuals or for groups without a clearly 
defined objective basis. Much vocational education pleasantly 
assumes that all pupils in industrial towns, for instance, must be 
given opportunity for training in the trade or vocation of their 
fathers. This is a fallacy that often results in grooving indi- 
viduals or groups. Education must not condemn any pupil to 
social or economic mediocrity because of his environment. 
America is the land of opportunity, but where is opportunity if 
education makes every stone mason’s son a stone mason, every 
seamstress’s daughter a seamstress? 

No less important are respect and provision for individual dif- 
ferences. There are differences in rates of work, in intelligence, 
in motor aptitudes, in skills and abilities, in opportunities of a 
personal nature. Differing home backgrounds are a source of 
individual differences that are frequently baffling to the primary 
teacher. He can make no progress without dividing the class 
into small groups; often he is forced to resort to strictly indi- 
vidual instruction. 

No teacher can commit himself to class instruction or to indi- 
vidual instruction as an exclusive type of procedure. There are 
values in both procedures that he should seek to realize. There 
are times when the student must be approached personally, on 
an individual basis. This approach gives him respect for the 
dignity of his own personality, develops in him self-reliance, 
trustworthiness, and a sense of personal responsibility to God and 
tc man. Group work, on the other hand, gives him a capacity to 
work with others, a tolerance of the opinions of his fellows, and 
many other social graces and virtues that are his rightful heritage. 

Every teacher in every school is interested in the correct form 
of procedure. What is best for the pupil? How can the school 
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best achieve its aim? Class instruction is in vogue in the tradi- 
tional school. School administrators have introduced modifica- 
tions from time to time and we are prone to conclude that vast 
improvement in procedure is the result. It is a base slander to 
say that until a generation or two ago the customary form of 
class instruction called for an unselected group of various ages, 
abilities, and achievements to work together in study and recita- 
tion, using uniform sets of textbooks and a single rigid course of 
study, with no thought of special attention to individual differ- 
ences. 

The teacher, of to-day or of yesterday, might be a “dead peda- 
gogue,”” content to require pupils to prepare textbook assign- 
ments and report results daily in recitation. Fortunately, the 
number of teachers of this type was never great. No intelligent 
person can live in the daily intimate contact of the teacher with 
an unselected group of pupils, and fail to discover that they differ 
widely in temperament, in taste, in talents, in intelligence, in 
aptitudes. The scientific study establishes norms, and deter- 
mines that a certain unselected fourth-grade group range from 
nil to an eight-grade level in achievement. This is a revelation 
to the layman, but not to the experienced teacher. Common 
knowledge of the variations stirred action on the part of school 
administrators. They gave the matter thought and took meas- 
ures to solve the problem. If grade-grouping were a form of 
lock-step that retarded the bright pupil and failed to help the 
dull pupil or the laggard, something must be done. 

Experience has taught us to distrust revolutionary changes. 
Every substantial improvement is a process of slow growth. 
The school devised modifications, but retained the general plan 
of class instruction. With educators generally aware of the 
problem, the teacher received more help in coping with his dif- 
ficulties. Techniques were evolved to increase homogeneity in 
a given group, to reduce the extremes of individual differences, 
and to help the teacher in adjusting procedure to the varying 
capacities of pupils. 

The coaching of backward pupils, special promotions (and de- 
motions), and special classes are some of the devises that increase 
homogeneity and simplify the task of the classroom teacher. 
The tutoring of laggards is not new. The ideal of a common 
standard of achievement put pressure upon the teacher. If a 
certain number failed to qualify for promotion, he was adjudged 
a failure. In this distressful situation, teachers spent many 
hours after school in giving special help to laggards. This indi- 
vidual attention gave the teacher an opportunity to study the 
pupil and his difficulties, frequently with happy results. Often 
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the motive stirring the teacher to action was a praiseworthy 
ambition to have all pupils succeed. The teaching Religious, 
with a profound conviction of the sacredness of the task of teach- 
ing, gave his or her time to the added work without thought of 
the sacrifice. The hours of extra work make school odious to 
many laggards, and may overwork a diligent teacher. The proc- 
ess may stir some exceptional pupils to added effort. But can 
all reach a common standard? In view of the range of individual 
capacity, this ideal seems a false one. A better procedure con- 
cedes the impracticability of a common standard and divides the 
membership of every class, selected or unselected, into three or 
more groups or divisions for each of which a distinct level of 
achievement is specified. 

The Batavia Plan, originating in Batavia, New York, places 
a large number of pupils (usually about 70) under two teachers. 
One teacher devotes his time to assignments and recitations; the 
other supervises the study of pupils at their seats, and determines 
and solves their difficulties. A modification of this plan calls for 
an extra teacher to take groups of handicapped pupils (chiefly 
laggards or absentees) out of the classroom at definite periods 
and give them the special help that is indicated. It is a mistake 
for a principal to absorb his time in this type of work, but ex- 
perience proves that an extra teacher can accomplish wonders in 
bringing the pupils ‘‘up to grade.” Similar to this is another de- 
vice, the adjustment period. Here the time schedule assigns a 
free period during which the normal pupils work on assignments 
and the teacher gives his time exclusively to individuals or small 
groups who need his help. It is, in effect, a cessation of routine 
classroom activity, and allows the teacher to conduct intense 
supervision of study. A half-hour adjustment period is very ef- 
fective when the teacher makes use of it for a genuine follow-up 
of difficulties that present themselves. There is nothing new or 
startling in these suggested modifications. The veteran teacher 
has made use of them from time immemorial. 

The practice of special promotions has some advantages and 
some limitations, familiar to every teacher. It is unjust to retard 
the bright pupil, and this we do when we hold him to the rate of 
progress that is within the capacity of the average or the dull 
pupil. It is assumed that he be given a knowledge of the ma- 
terial of the “skipped” grade, preferably before the promotion. 
Modern norms of intelligence and achievement make it easy to 
choose the pupils who can profit by a special promotion. The 
question of social adjustment arises. If the candidate for pro- 
motion is under-age for his grade, the promotion complicates this 
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difficulty. If he becomes a social misfit, the last state of that 
pupil may be worse than the first. 

The school seeks to avoid too large a measure of segregation 
of any handicapped child. Many educators claim that segrega- 
tion is socially and psychologically unsound. The handicapped 
child needs association with wholly normal social groups. Yet, 
there are circumstances of the individual or of a group of indi- 
viduals that justify the establishment of special classes—dex- 
terity, opportunity, or anemic classes. The busy classroom 
teacher can with difficulty impart a mastery of the minimum 
essentials to pupils of low mentality. The special teacher, in a 
special classroom with a specialized curriculum, can hope to 
achieve much. The establishment of this class will reduce the 
range of individual differences in the regular classroom. Small 
schools may not have a sufficient number of handicapped pupils 
to warrant a special class; the cost of maintenance is the usual 
obstacle even in the large school. If the special class is out of the 
question, the classroom teacher demands that the handicapped 
pupil achieve only in accord with his ability. Special classes 
for exceptionally bright pupils are very rare. Perhaps the school 
commits more sins against the bright pupil than against the dull 
pupil. In any event, the pupils of a special class should partici- 
pate, as far as possible, in the general pupil activities. This 
mingling with normal pupils will protect against the hazard of 
developing feelings of inferiority or of superiority. 


































Why Not Sell the Catholic Church? 
By H. G. McKENNA 


At exactly 9:10 the curate tore out from the sacristy to say the 
nine o’clock Mass. He was preceded by two altar boys, who 
raced ahead in an effort to escape the onrushing priest. Mass 
started. The celebrant muttered the Epistle, and, waiting im- 
patiently for the people to rise, then mumbled through the Gos- 
pel. When this same Gospel was later read in English, what 
most of us had heard was: “‘Gosp—...Two men. . .Pharisee.... 
O God..... —tortioners. .. .Fast twice. .week....... —xalteth 
himself shall be humbled. . . .humbleth himself shall be—xalted.” 

When I reached the outside of the church, a man beside me 
said: ‘He was a football player at Notre Dame, and he still 
plays football on the altar.” 

If priests only knew the great influence their demeanor on the 
altar has over their congregations! For several years I was 
personnel superintendent of a large department store on the 
Coast. Twenty-five hundred men and women came under my 
supervision. They were a sort of little parish, with its pleasures 
and heartaches, with its people of all types, all dependent upon 
one whom they could call their leader. Day in and day out, it 
was necessary to sell to these employees the store that gave them 
their bread and butter. 

Our Catholic religion nurtures our spiritual lives. Then why 
not sell the Catholic Church to her people? I should like to see 
a good dose of salesmanship injected into every seminary course. 
It seems to me that many, far too many, priests are not salesmen. 
After all, to be a success in any sphere of life a person must be 
able to sell himself to his public. Most of the clergy loathe the 
fact that they must ask for money for the upkeep of their parishes. 
If these men were taught to sell themselves and to sell their 
Church to those who come under their guidance, there would be 
no necessity for their begging for money Sunday after Sunday. 

Look around at the pastors who seem to have successful par- 
ishes, and who yet have seldom to emphasize collections. You 
will observe that they are the men who have learned the art of 
salesmanship. Why has Msgr. Fulton Sheen made such a suc- 
cess of his life? Why do millions of radio listeners eagerly await 
his broadcasts? Why does he fill to overflowing the auditoriums 
in which he lectures? One has to be in his presence or to hear 
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his voice over the air waves but a very short time to know the 
answer. He is an excellent salesman. He sells himself to his 
audiences. He sells his religion to a host of souls who are anxious 
to learn about it. 

As a Catholic layman, and one who understands something 
about human relations, I wish to point out a few of the ways in 
which I think a pastor might sell his Church to his parishioners. 

I believe that Masses should begin and end with radio prompt- 
ness. If a Mass is scheduled for nine o’clock, the service should 
start at nine sharp, not 9:10 or 9:15. If people know when Mass 
is going to end, there is less confusion, with fewer leaving after 
Holy Communion or before the Last Gospel. 

Most men and women have to work for a living. If on holy- 
days when they have to work, or on Sundays when they seek to 
relax, people know the exact time and length of Mass, they can 
plan their day accurately and rationally. If Masses on holydays 
are celebrated at six, seven and eight o’clock, a person should be 
able to determine which service he must attend. If the priest 
comes to the altar at seven sharp and finishes at 7:30 sharp, a 
man who has to catch the 7:45 train may be able to wait for the 
whole Mass. But if the celebrant starts at 7:10, then talks and 
talks indefinitely (a serious mistake since his congregation is not 
in a listening mood so early in the morning), the service will prob- 
ably conclude about 7:50. Then do you wonder that the man 
who has to catch the 7:45 train gets up and goes out? Not only 
does he leave, but his departure becomes contagious, and long be- 
fore Mass is over the pews show signs of serious depletion. 

Last year I spent six months in New York City. While there, 
I attended St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church on Lexington Avenue at 
Sixty-eighth Street. I shall never forget the clocklike precision 
of each service. On holydays Masses are celebrated for the con- 
venience of the parishioners on the hour and half-hour from 6 
a. m. till noon. On the dot, the celebrant ascends the steps of 
the altar; on the dot he departs. Holy Communion is given 
by two, three, or four priests, according to the number of com- 
municants. 

Pastors who want to sell their individual church to their con- 
gregations should remember this: if there are many people to re- 
ceive Holy Communion, the priest who is saying the Mass should 
always have one or more assistants to help him administer the 
Sacrament. Not only will this save time, but it will keep the 
people who are kneeling, and who are not receiving, in a spiritual 
frame of mind. When people become fatigued, they cease to 
pray. Then again, many communicants grow extremely ner- 
vous if they have to stand long in view of the congregation while 
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waiting for their turn at the altar rail. If the clergy realized 
these things and provided more assistance in the administering 
of Holy Communion, there would be many more communicants. 

If confessions are scheduled from 3:30 until 6, priests should 
remain in the church until six. They should not leave at ten 
minutes of six, just because for the moment there is nobody to 
hear. Many times a person is unable to reach the church until 
the last minute. If he hurries to church only to find that the 
curate has departed to dinner, he goes home and often he does 
not return at night. 

Preachers of the Gospel should read the Epistles and the Gos- 
pels more slowly and with expression. Our Scriptural readings 
are intensely interesting and, of course, contain excellent doc- 
trine. Yet, how often we are deprived of the message that 
Christ transmits to us through the inspired writings of His 
Apostles, simply because the reader of the Gospel swallows his 
words, or hurries through it, or reads it mechanically! 

When a priest prays, his words should be slow and distinct; 
his voice should be loud enough to be heard, and be filled with 
fervent supplication. We like to follow a leader. If the one 
who kneels before the tabernacle calls upon Our Divine Master 
so that we can hear and understand him, then we too shall im- 
plore Him ardently. 

The Novena to Our Sorrowful Mother was inaugurated only a 
few years ago, but since its inception the devotion has spread 
rapidly and almost unbelievably. Many churches which started 
with one service every Friday, now have three, four, five, and 
even more services. For blocks, in the vicinity of the churches, 
cars line both sides of the streets. The sight of thousands of 
persons attending each devotion is extremely edifying. The 
churches where the Novena attendance has shown the greatest 
increase, are those which are presided over by pastors who are 
salesmen—pastors who sell this devotion to their parishioners 
and to their parishioners’ friends, until the fame of the Novena 
spreads far and wide. 

How do they sell the devotion? By saying the prayers slowly 
and with expression, so that all may understand; by encouraging 
congregational prayer and congregation singing. Nearly every- 
body likes to sing. Singing relaxes us and places us in a more 
receptive mood for receiving the graces from these devotions. 
These pastors succeed by starting and ending the services with 
the accuracy of radio programs; by considering the comfort for 
their congregations, providing seats for everybody if possible, 
with pews deep enough to afford ease and kneeling benches built 
so that they do not cut the knees of those who use them. There 
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are some who will say: “Let the people do penance. Let them 
suffer a little with our hard pews and kneeling benches.” Un- 
fortunately, things do not work out that way. To my way of 
thinking, one can be more spiritual, more alone with God, when 
one is comfortable. On the other hand, when a person is ill at 
ease, nine times out of ten his feeling of discomfort puts to flight 
his feeling of devotion. 

While I was in New York City last year, I attended the Novena 
of the Miraculous Medal. Every Monday, the church on 
Forty-second Street is a magnet for thousands who seek a half- 
hour of spiritual comfort away from the din and the sin of a 
great metropolis. I was within the church but a few moments 
when I discovered the reason for the popularity of the Novena. 
The pastor is a salesman. You like him the minute you lay eyes 
upon him. There is something about him that welcomes you at 
once to the House of God. His genial face, his eagerness, his 
personality, sell him to you. The church fills quickly, and the 
pastor busies himself finding seats for his flock. He knows that 
they can pray better when they are comfortable. 

At the Children’s Mass, the priest who wishes to sell his church 
to his people will make his sermon understandable to children. 
How many forget this, and if grown-ups are also present, the 
talk is addressed to the adults! We all enjoy instruction just as 
it is expounded to children. Our mentality is not so far beyond 
that of a child that we cannot listen with enthusiasm. Many of 
the fundamental principles of our Catholic religion can best be 
learned by listening to the doctrines promulgated to children. 

How unfortunate and yet how true is the fact that, when the 
clergy have no interest in music, their churches suffer from “empty 
pewsitis’’! Good sacred music is a tonic that prepares us for the 
building up of our souls. One soprano voice, noted for its volume 
and its utter lack of tone quality (and there is one in nearly every 
parish!), does much, during the twenty years it continues to 
shriek the Ave Maria, to keep people away from the service which 
it dominates. On the other hand, a men’s and boys’ choir, such 
as that of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church in New York City, with 
its rich tones and exquisite harmony, goes a long way in bringing 
listeners nearer to God. 

The proper selection of statues and shrines, the arrangement 
of beautiful flowers, can certainly draw people within our 
churches. I know men and women who make daily visits to 
church, because they can pray better in front of a lovely taber- 
nacle, or a rich-looking statue of the Sacred Heart or of the 
Blessed Virgin, or a well-wrought group of figures depicting the 
Crucifixion. 
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These are a few of the ways in which a pastor can sell his church 
to his congregation. Most of the faithful may not need to be 
sold on their religion. They regard their Catholic Faith as the 
one and only ray of light in this world of darkness and despair; 
they are proud that they have been blessed with the power to see 
that light. But while we go through life thankful that we have 
a religion to which we can cling, there are many lukewarm Cath- 
olics who have either grown careless through the passing years, 
or who have never had a chance of learning their religion inti- 
mately. These are the ones to be shown the light. Pastors have 
a great task ahead of them, and it is not an easy one. Most of 
them are doing splendid work already, but almost every shepherd 
has a large flock. To keep some sheep from straying away and 
to get others into his fold, he must sell the Church. 








Answers to Questions 


Bination When Other Priests Are Available 


Question: We are in difficulty here in regard to the binating of 
Masses. Not being able to solve the problem, my Superior asked me 
to write you. The problem has three aspects. (1) May a priest binate 
here in our parish church, when other priests are free? (2) May a 
priest binate in the mission churches when we have priests who are free 
at the monastery? The above-mentioned questions concern convenience. 
(3) The pastor and assistant pastor would like to take care of the parish 
alone for many reasons, primarily, because they are responsible for the 
care of the parishioners. As regards the mission churches, the priests 
who have charge of them would like to have the same assistants go 
there every week. Is this desire on their part a valid reason for bina- 
tion, even when other priests are available? Your solution would be 


greatly appreciated. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: In the cases given, the problem is reducible to the 
same principle. The faculties of the diocese to binate usually 
read in some such form as this: ‘‘Celebrandi duas Missas diebus 
Dominicis et festis de precepto, ut habeatur numerus statutus 
Missarum in tua vel alia ecclesia.’”’ This faculty is broad and 
should not be subjected to a narrow interpretation. 

Priests are assigned to take care of regular services according 
to the number of men available when the appointments are 
made. Any priest with diocesan faculties may binate to give 
the usual number of Masses to the people. Unless some special 
restriction is made by the bishop, it seems that this may be done 
regularly, although from time to time other priests could be ob- 
tained to celebrate the extra Masses. 

There is no evident obligation which requires an unoccupied 
priest to go to a mission or even to the parish church of the Re- 
ligious house. The only obligation that might arise would be 
that of fraternal charity or zeal to relieve an overburdened pastor 
who would appreciate the assistance. It would seem absurd to 
require a pastor to scout every Saturday for available priests, 
or to insist that a visitor help with parish work, or that a mission- 
ary who is home for a rest should have to fill in because he happens 
to be in the neighborhood. As regards the third question, it is 
surely praiseworthy in a priest to desire to fulfill personally a re- 
sponsible position, which may not be so successfully discharged 


by others. 
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On Addressing a Deacon as ‘‘Father”’ 


Question: Is it proper to address a cleric ordained to the diaconate 
as “Father”? What is the prevailing custom in seminaries of the 
United States? Is there any distinction made between seminaries of a 
diocese and those of Religious Orders regarding this matter? Could 
you recommend a treatise dealing with such matters for this country? 

CurIOsus. 


Answer: Liturgically, the term ‘‘presbyter’’ (elder), by virtue 
of the usage of centuries, is intended to convey the idea of priest. 
All lesser Orders come under the term “minister,” some being 
“sacred ministers.” 

The term ‘‘Father”’ is, for many appropriate reasons, also de- 
servedly applied to priests. St. Paul justly challenges their ex- 
clusion from the name of ‘‘Father’’: ‘‘For if you have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers. For in Christ Jesus, 
by the gospel, I have begotten you” (I Cor., iv. 15). As early as 
the ‘‘Apostolic Constitutions” (3rd or 4th century, lib. II, cap. 
33) we read: “If the divine law, speaking of parents according 
to the flesh, say: ‘Honor thy father and mother that it may be 
well with thee,’ how much more is it commanded touching spirit- 
ual parents that ye honor and love them as more beneficial and 
as legates of God, who have regenerated you by water, who have 
filled you with the Holy Ghost, who have educated you by the 
word as with milk, and nourished you with doctrine!’’ As long 
as it is remembered that there is one Father in heaven, say the 
early Fathers, Our Lord did not forbid others to be addressed as 
fathers or masters, since He certainly did not forbid piety or rev- 
erence. 

There is no general custom (nor particular, that I know of) of 
calling a deacon ‘‘Father.” It seems that the custom in the 
United States is to call a deacon ‘“‘Reverend Mister.” In French- 
speaking seminaries in Canda, it is common to call ministers, from 
tonsure to priesthood, by the title ‘‘M. l’Abbé,”’ which, taken very 
literally, would mean ‘“‘Mister Father.” 

Religious generally confine themselves to the use of such an 
expression as ‘Frater’’ or ‘‘Brother.” When priesthood is 
reached, they generally conform to the customary use of the 
term, ‘‘Father,’’ although some Orders, for their own good rea- 
sons, adhere to “‘Dom,” while others continue the use of ‘‘Fra.” 
Religious are, as a rule, governed by their Constitutions (with the 
force of particular law) in the use of significant terms which ex- 
press various grades or offices within the community. 

The most simple, natural, and expressive titles we have are 
father, mother, brother, and sister. Whenever these terms have 
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been appropriated by the Church, it may be presumed that this 
was done with a deeply symbolic motive, and with the intention 
of inspiring a religious sense of duty rather than of conferring a 
prerogative. All sterling priests feel honored by the title of 
‘“Father,’’ and deacons receive due respect from the title, ‘“Rev- 
erend.”” The titles given to prelates by the Church demand re- 
spect and reverence. A complete treatise on this topic would be 
interesting and instructive, but, as far as we know, has not yet 
been undertaken. 


Title of Exclaustrated Religious to Suffrages 


Question: Have exclaustrated Religious the right to the suffrages 
mentioned in their Constitutions for regular members in case of death? 
RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: Exclaustrated Religious may not be classified under 
the heading of secularized Religious, nor of those who have vol- 
untarily withdrawn during the noviciate or after temporary vows, 
since, until incardinated elsewhere, they still retain a bond with the 
community by virtue of their profession. 

Some authors do not admit their right to the suffrages on the 
basis of canonical equity. Their claim is that, since the Religious 
have practically left the community, the onus of prayers and 
Masses could not fairly be imposed on the other members of the 
Order. Our opinion concurs with Coronata, who says that an 
exclaustrated Religious seems to retain his right to the suffrages. 
Such a cleric is still obligated to the responsibilities of his profes- 
sion as far as practically possible, and, if he is thus bond, justice 
seems to indicate that the community should extend to him the 
common suffrages. One author corroborates this on the basis 
of a right acquired in virtue of profession, and not a mere privi- 
lege. 


When Should the Figures of the Magi Be Put in the Crib? 


Question: Is it proper to place the figures of the Magi in the crib on 
Christmas or should one wait till the Feast of the Epiphany? I would 
like to know what the general custom is. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: There seems to be no provision of positive law on this 
matter. The practice differs. Exegetes too are divided as to 
the time of the arrival of the Magi, whether, namely, they saw 
the star some two years before the Nativity and arrived in Beth- 
lehem at the time of the birth of Christ, or some two years after 
the event, and so visited the new-born King some considerable 
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time after His birth. In any event, there is sufficient propriety 
in either practice. 


Stipend for High Requiem Mass When Introit, etc., Are 
Not Sung by Choir 


Question: Here is a question which has been submitted to some 
elderly priests without receiving a very definite answer. Can the cele- 
brant accept the usual stipend of $5.00 for a ‘‘Missa Cantata’”’ when the 
organist, in violation of the rubrics, fails to sing or play the Introit, the 
Gradual, the Offertory and the Postcommunion? The reason for her 
omission is that she has not been accustomed to singing these parts. 
In their place she sings a selection of hymns, mostly in the vernacular. 
The celebrant, of course, sings all that is required on his part. The 
responses are sung by the choir and sometimes by the organist alone 
when it is impossible to assemble the choir. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: In the case as stated we think the pastor is entirely 
justified in accepting the stipend for a High Requiem Mass. 
The fact that the organist and choir are able to answer the prin- 
cipal parts would seem to satisfy the obligation. This is a com- 
mon practice in many localities, and people who request the High 
Requiem Mass do not expect the choir to be able to sing all the 
parts of the Mass. 


Indulgences at a Priest’s First Mass 


Question: What indulgences may be gained on the occasion of a 
First Mass? 
CLERICUS. 


Answer: When he celebrates his first Mass, the newly ordained 
priest gains a plenary indulgence under the conditions of Con- 
fession and prayer for the intention of the Pope. His blood rela- 
tives to the third degree, inclusive, who devoutly assist at this 
Mass, may gain a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions 
of Confession, Holy Communion, and prayer for the intention of 
the Pope. The faithful who are present gain an indulgence of 
seven years. All who reverently kiss the hands of the newly 
ordained priest on the day of Ordination or of the First Mass 
gain an indulgence of 100 days (‘‘Preces et Pia Opera,”’ 1938, nn. 
629, 684). 


Betrothal and Diriment Marriage Impediment 


Question: Is a betrothal valid when there is a diriment marriage im- 
pediment between the parties? 
PASTOR. 
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Answer: The promise of marriage, whether unilateral or bi- 
lateral (the latter alone constituting a betrothal), is invalid both 
in the internal and external forum unless it is made in writing 
and is signed by the parties, and also either by the pastor (or the 
local Ordinary) or at least two witnesses. If one or both parties 
do not know how to write or are physically unable to write, it is 
necessary for the validity of the contract of betrothal that this 
inability to write be noted in the written contract, and that an 
additional witness be employed who, together with the pastor 
(or Ordinary of the place) or the above-mentioned two witnesses, 
signs the contract (Canon 1017, §§ 1 and 2). 

Unless the engagement was made in accordance with these 
prescriptions, it is invalid, and the Church does not attach any 
force to the promise. In some cases hardships may result from 
this rule of the Code, because persons ignorant of the law of the 
Church may be deceived by the oral promise of marriage made 
by one who knows that such a promise does not bind him. How- 
ever, the Church has made this rule for the benefit of the public, 
and hardships in individual cases are unavoidable. 

A valid engagement can be contracted only by parties who can 
licitly and validly contract a marriage. They must therefore be 
free from all impediments which render their marriage illicit or 
invalid. The necessary qualifications need not exist at the time 
of the engagement; it suffices if they will be present in the future 
at the time of the celebration of marriage. However, if a married 
person in view of the anticipated death of the partner were to 
promise marriage to a third person, it would be considered a 
criminal promise by the law of the Church. The Holy Office has 
decided that the promise of marriage made by children after they 
have reached the years of discretion, but before they are of mar- 
riageable age, is valid; if, however, they had not attained the 
age of puberty at the time of the betrothal, they may reject the 
agreement after they have reached the age of puberty. 

If there is an impediment present from which even the Pope 
cannot dispense, or if he can dispense from the impediment but 
is not wont to do so, or if it can be dispensed from but there is 
present no just cause for a dispensation, then the engagement, 
though carried out in canonical form, is invalid. 

May parties who are under an ecclesiastical impediment of 
marriage make a valid engagement contract under the condition 
of marrying after they shall have obtained a dispensation? Cardi- 
nal Gasparri taught that, if it is an impediment from which the 
Holy See can and usually does dispense, and if there is a good 
reason for the dispensation, the engagement is valid. He ad- 
mitted that weighty authors are ranged against this opinion. 
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Many authors teach that, when the dispensation is obtained, 
the consent becomes pure and absolute, and a renewal of consent 
is not necessary, because the condition is licit and possible. 
Others say that the condition is (at the moment) an impossible 
one, and the engagement is invalid before and after the dispensa- 
tion. Many decisions of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
favor this last opinion, although intrinsic arguments favor the 
first teaching. The Holy Office (December 12, 1888) declared 
that the promise of marriage between a Catholic and a heretic 
or schismatic is illicit and invalid, unless it is made after the dis- 
pensation has been obtained. 




















Communications from Our Readers 
‘‘Our Separated Brethren’’ 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

From readers of the Review I have received letters dealing with 
three features of my paper on ‘‘Our Separated Brethren,” published in 
the issue of the Review of August, 1940. The views thus expressed by 
the readers may prove additionally interesting to my readers in general. 

(1) My paper noted that the first time I heard the expression, “Our 
Separated Brethren,’ was during my seminary days as a pupil under the 
notable scholar, Msgr. Corcoran, when he recommended the use of that 
term in our sermons and instructions and public announcements. The 
use of that phrase goes back, however, to a much earlier date, as Father 
Lapointe notes in the following letter to me: 


Notre Dame Rectory, 

5 Salem Square, 

Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Monsignor: 

Shortly after I had read your paper in the last issue of THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW on “Our Separated Brethren,” to my 
astonishment I met the expression ‘Nos fréres s€éparés”’ in an appro- 
bation to Rivaux’s “‘Cours d’Histoire Ecclésiastique’”’ by the Bishop 
of Grenoble. This approbation is dated April 7, 1853. 

I felt that this detail would be of interest to you as it seems to 
indicate that the expression, “Our Separated Brethren,” has a place 
in French usage. 

Is it not possible that the use of the term ‘‘Our Separated Breth- 
ren”’ is universal? 

Respectfully yours in Our Lord, 
E. J. Lapointe, C. U. ’21 


(2) In my paper (p. 1173) I mention the fact that I consulted a priest 
(who had preached in many parts of England and of the United States) 
in order to learn his views of the acceptability of the expression. Tomy 
surprise, he declared soberly that there would be, in his opinion, a real 
danger of misapprehension in the use of the expression. Could he have 
included sermons preached in England in his forbidding outlook? Per- 
haps so, since he made no distinctions in delivering to me his own outlook 
on the use of the expression. Howbeit, it will no doubt prove highly in- 
teresting to record here a letter written to me by a priest who had re- 
sided for a number of years in the Dioceses of Salford and Lancaster, and 
who may accordingly be regarded as fairly conversant with the English 
outlook. 
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Catholic Mission, Blama, 
Sierra Leone, B. W. A. 
10th Sept., 1940. 
Dear Monsignor: 

I read with interest your article in the August issue of Tae Homr- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL Review. A striking confirmation of the views 
you there uphold exists in the “Prayer for the Conversion of Eng- 
land,” of which I venture to send youacopy. This prayer is recited 
after the O Salutaris at every Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
in the Dioceses of Salford and Lancaster (in which I have resided for 
a number of years), and most probably all over England and Scot- 
land. It exists in the ‘“‘Benedictionale’”’ approved for use in England 
by the Hierarchy of that country. 

Begging a remembrance in your prayers for the Separated Brethren 
of this country—pagans and Mohammedans—I have the honor to be 

Yours devotedly in Christ, 
William Hagan, C.S.Sp. 


The prayer referred to by Father Hagan reads as follows: 


Prayer for the Conversion of England 


O Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and our most gentle 
Queen and Mother, look down in mercy upon England Thy Dowry, 
and upon us all who greatly hope and trust in Thee. By Thee it was 
that Jesus our Saviour and our hope was given unto the world, and 
He has given Thee to us that we may hope still more. Plead for us 
Thy children whom Thou didst receive and accept at the foot of the 
cross, O Sorrowful Mother. Intercede for our separated brethren, 
that with us in the one true Fold they may be united to the Chief 
Shepherd, the Vicar of thy Son. Pray for us all, dear Mother, that 
by faith, fruitful in good works, we may be counted worthy to see and 
praise God together with Thee in our Heavenly Home. Amen. 


This letter, dated September 10, 1940, was delivered here in Washing- 
ton on October 25, thus taking 45 days for its transmission. Its en- 
velope was doubly marked “Opened by Censor’ and ‘‘Passed by Cen- 
sor.” The length of time thus consumed reminds us of the writer's 
missionary status in British West Africa, where he labors for the spiritual 
profit of pagans and Mohammedans. 

(3) A long letter from a priest in Indiana dealt with the whole subject 
of “Our Separated Brethren” in such most friendly (but withal in such 
a jocose) fashion as to make a word-for-word quotation quite imprac- 
tical. The friendly writer agreed perfectly with my own outlook as 
illustrated in my article in the Review for August, 1940, save for an 
impression that my paper left wide-open the question of the theological 
accuracy of the expression, “Our Separated Brethren,” together with 
what he considered an ill-based hesitancy, on the part of the priest who 
wrote to me from Ireland some ten years ago, to acknowledge the theo- 
logical correctness of the term in question. The interested reader may 
consult the Review for August, 1940, p. 1170. My Indiana corre- 
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spondent gave much space to a defense of the expression—a defense 
rather unnecessary, in my opinion, after the advice of Msgr. Corcoran to 
his Homiletics class to employ (in their sermons, instructions, and public 
addresses) the term, ‘Our Separated Brethren.’”’ The reader may con- 
sult footnote no. 1, p. 1171, of the Review for August, 1940, calling upon 
the wide spread testimony of scholars to the profound theological 
knowledge of Msgr. Corcoran. Most assuredly I had not intended, in 
my paper, to suggest that the term in question was more “‘kindly’”’ than 
“correct.” A truth may be presented rudely or gently, crudely or at- 
tractively, in a harsh or in a kindly fashion. Msgr. Corcoran spoke 
from the kindly eminence of an elderly gentleman and a deeply thought- 
ful theologian. My correspondent from Indiana has only praise for the 
Monsignor’s advice to his class—but he nevertheless remarks: 


“I hope you will not mind, Monsignor, when I say that I was just a 
little disappointed in your article. I thought that you would have 
justified the use of the term from a theological standpoint. The 
instances you give are what might be called ‘arguments from 
authority’—with the exception of the reference to John, x. 16, 
quoting Father Callan. I may be wrong—perhaps am—but I 
think those ‘other sheep’ were actually Christ’s sheep when He spoke; 
they were merely not in His Fold. But, anyway, it is Catholic doc- 
trine that all men are children of God—in the sense that He is the 
Creator. Since we are His children (sheep), we must necessarily be 
brothers and sisters—brethren—to one another. As far as the hu- 
man race is concerned, we are all brothers.... 

“Anyway, I told my listeners [on an occasion when his audience 
was a mixture of Protestants and Catholics—H. T. H.] that we 
Catholics think of our Protestant friends as being our brethren who 
have left their parents’ home, and that we are anxious for them to 
returm .... 

“In conclusion, I do not imagine that one priest in a hundred in 
this country would hesitate to use ‘separated brethren.’ I do not 
know of a happier term to apply to those outside the Church, and 
from the meaning I see in it, I think it is perfectly correct from a 
theological standpoint.” 


Limitations of space will fairly preclude further extracts from this 


interesting and thoughtful letter. 
H. T. HENRY. 








Roman Documents 


Cardinal Dougherty Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 
of His Ordination 


In its issue of November 19, 1940 (Vol. XXXII, No. 12), the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis published an Epistle from the Holy Father 
to Cardinal Dougherty, congratulating him on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. Among other outstanding features of 
the Cardinal’s fruitful life, the Holy Father mentions his great 
missionary labors and success in the Philippines, his apostolic pas- 
toral zeal at home, and the loyal devotion and noble generosity 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia to the Holy See. The Car- 
dinal’s promotion of clerical scholarship and seminaries is given 
special praise. 


Book by Charles Pelz Put on the Index 


The Holy Office has condemned and put on the Index of For- 
bidden Books the work by Charles Pelz entitled ‘‘Der Christ als 
Christus’ (Acta A post. Sedis, XXXII, 502). 


Beatification and Canonization Causes 


By an Apostolic Letter of June 16, 1940, the Holy Father has 
decreed the beatification of the Venerable Ignatius a Laconi, a 
Capuchin lay-brother, who was born in 1701 and died in 1781 
(Acta A post. Sedis, XXXII, 479). 

Decrees have been issued for the introduction of the cause for 
the beatification and canonization of the following: the Found- 
ress of the Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine of Siena, Josephine 
Gand (Mother St. Dominic of the Cross); the Foundress of the 
Sisters of the Assumption B.V.M., Maria Eugenia of Jesus; 
Father Frederick Jansoone, O.F.M., who spent many years in 
Canada and the Holy Land; Father James Berthieu, S.J., who 
gave up his life for the Faith. The two miracles in the Cause of 
Blessed Johanna Elizabeth Bichier des Ages are approved (Acia, 
XXXII, No. 12, passim). 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
and Feasts 


Palm Sunday 
Expiation and Resurrection 


By WIL.1aM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The blessing of palms and the procession precede the High Mass. 
(2) The Mass itself, a gem of the ancient Liturgy, knows nothing of all 
this; instead, it directs our attention to 
(a) the necessity of expiation; 
(b) the necessity of patient suffering; and 
(c) the hope of resurrection. 


Palm Sunday presents us with a curious anomaly. While it is true 
that we find already in the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries the 
title now given this Sunday, the more ancient name was Dominica com- 
petentium, because on this day catechumens requested baptism. More- 
over, in not one of the ancient Sacramentaries do we find any reference 
to the blessing or distribution of palms or to the procession. But the 
dramatic entry of Christ into Jerusalem, with the multitude strewing 
the road with palm branches and shouting ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David,’’ was bound to make a deep impression upon the minds of the 
faithful. This feeling on the part of the faithful seems to have mani- 
fested itself first by their carrying palm branches or olive twigs during 
the divine services. Later, in the ninth century, there began to appear 
prayers in the Gallican Sacramentaries for the blessing of palm; from 
there, these prayers and ceremonies spread over the entire Western 
Church and were added to the Roman Liturgy. 

We mention this detail of liturgical history because it explains a very 
interesting fact that many people have apparently never noticed, and 
that is, that there is absolutely no reference whatever in the Mass itself 
of to-day either to palms or to the entry of Our Lord into the Holy 
City. This should prove to us that the real lessons which the ancient 
Roman Liturgy would have us ponder on to-day are not primarily con- 
cerned with the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem. We would 
do well to give to-day’s Mass careful study, for it is truly a gem of the 
ancient Church before Gallican infiltrations began to spoil the severe 
simplicity and directness of the ancient Roman Liturgy. From the 
Introit to the Communion, the Mass is remarkable for its perfect un- 
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ity of thought and its flawless beauty of expression. Inasmuch as the 
Gospel covers the entire Passion, we must look to the first part of the 
Mass to learn what particular lessons from the Passion the Church 
would have us consider on this day. 


The Lesson of To-Day’s Liturgy 


The Epistle selected from St. Paul is an epitome of the thought of the 
whole Mass. St. Paul tells us that out of love for us Our Lord laid aside 
the glory of His consubstantiality with the Father and abased Himself, 
taking the form of a servant. He became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Having accomplished our redemption, He is re- 
warded by the Father who exalts Him and gives Him a name of ever- 
lasting glory. Now let us notice, my dear brethren, how admirably 
this truly exquisite gem of an oratio sums up and expresses the thoughts 
contained in this selection from St. Paul’s Epistle: 


“Almighty and everlasting God, who hast caused Our Saviour to 
take upon Him our flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross, that 
all mankind should follow the example of His humility: mercifully 
grant that we may deserve both to keep in mind the lessons of His 
patience, and also to be made partakers of His resurrection.”’ 


The Gradual and Tract convey the same thought: Christ will fall 
into the hands of His enemies, but His filial confidence in the Father will 
be justified; He will triumph and a new generation will announce His 
praise. We now see one reason why the ‘‘Passion”’ is selected to be 
read in to-day’s Mass: Christ crucified is the school in which we may 
learn every virtue, but to-day we are being invited to concentrate our 
attention on three points—suffering, expiation, and resurrection. 


The Universal Law of Suffering 


The question of suffering is one of the oldest problems of the human 
race; it is one that teachers and thinkers in all ages have attempted to 
solve, but their efforts have met with little success. Of the existence of 
evil, however, there can be unfortunately no dispute, and it is almost im- 
possible to describe the prevalence of misery without uttering plati- 
tudes. Life on earth is almost one uninterrupted succession of sorrows. 
Let our condition be what it may, young or old, rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, we all must carry a heavy burden of suffering. Cares, worri- 
ment, arduous duties, the natural defects of our character or tempera- 
ment, the fierce rebellion of our passions, the almost constant temptation 
to sin, our repeated falls, the misfortunes of those dear to us, the malice 
and ill-will of others, poverty, sickness in its almost illimitable forms— 
these and many other things go to make up the heavy burden of the 
human race. The events in everyone’s life seem to so happen that every 
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adversity which does not wound the body, excruciates the sentiments 
and affections of the mind and heart. 

The universal law then is suffering—physical, mental, spiritual. 
Escape from it is impossible, and rebellion against it only aggravates the 
malady. It is at this desperate crisis of an urgent human problem that 
Our Saviour vindicates His title and pours the balm of peace into the 
human heart. By His example He teaches us the necessity, the value, 
the desirability even, of suffering. In all gentleness and love, He en- 
courages us to take up the cross and follow Him (Matt., xvi. 24). 


Voluntary Expiation for Our Sins 


The question is not: ‘Why must I suffer?” but rather: ‘“Why should 
I suffer willingly?’’ Suffering unwillingly borne leaves only wretched- 
ness and bitterness in its wake; but suffering willingly endured softens, 
mellows, and enriches the human heart. But over and above this, we 
should willingly suffer for the sins of our past life. We think so little 
of sin; yet, consider the price Our Divine Lord had to pay for it in order 
to ransom our souls. He comes down from heaven and takes, in the 
strong words of St. Paul, the form of a servant; He suffers the cruel 
torments of the Passion and dies upon the cross. All this He does to 
atone for our sins. Surely then sin must be something frightful in the 
sight of God. And we forget our past sins so easily and so quickly! 
Confession over, the little penance performed, and the sins we confessed 
are out of our mind for good! Yet, we should realize that very fre- 
quently the small penance we have received bears little proportion to the 
enormity of our offense. If I learn something of the horribleness of sin 
from the Passion of Christ, I am not going to dismiss past sins so lightly. 
But I am going to cry out with the royal penitent: “Wash me yet 
more, O Lord, from my iniquity” (Ps. 1. 4). Surely, if we reflect seri- 
ously upon the vast number of sins we have committed since the dawn 
of reason—the sins of childhood, the sins of youth, the sins of middle age, 
the sins we are even yet committing day after day; when we reflect 
upon the bad example we have given to others throughout our life, upon 
the sins others may have committed because of us, we must join in with 
King David and beg our Divine Lord to wash us yet more from our great 
iniquity. Certainly, fully conscious of our guilt, we are not going to 
complain of suffering. Rather, we will welcome suffering as our just 
deserts, and humbly hope that it will appease the divine anger. 


The Hope of Resurrection 


But the Church in her profound knowledge of human nature well 
realizes that even to the sinner suffering is still repugnant, still difficult. 
And so in her Liturgy, after having reminded us that Christ though in- 
nocent suffered for us, she wisely adds another powerful motive to in- 
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duce her fearful children to tread in the footsteps of the Saviour. That 
motive is the thought of the Resurrection. Christ suffered greatly and 
died a cruel death; yes, that is true. But He also arose glorious and 
immortal on Easter morn. The suffering lasted but a short time; it is 
now past forever. But the glory is eternal. And if we have the cour- 
age—and the sense of justice—to suffer willingly with Christ, then we 
too shall share in His Resurrection. Nay more! The more we re- 
semble Him in His sufferings, the more fully we participate in them, so 
much the more shall we resemble Him in the Resurrection, so much the 
more shall we participate in His glory. 

Behold then, my dear brethren, the powerful encouragement the 
Church gives us on this holy day—the thought of the Beatific Vision. 
It is the thought that sustained the martyrs in their agonies; it is the 
thought that rallied the faltering spirits of countless millions down 
through the ages. And that same thought should inspire us to pick up 
the cross and bravely follow the Saviour even to Mount Calvary. For 
beyond the cross is the Resurrection, and with the Resurrection the in- 
effable Vision of God face to face. We shall live in the glory of the 
Divine Countenance, with a glorified body and soul, surrounded by the 
dazzling Angels of God and consorting with the unnumbered heroes and 
heroines of God of every age and clime. There shall be the beauty of 
springtime, the brightness of summer light, the richness of autumn, the 
repose of winter. There the elect will enjoy life without death, freedom 
without fear, joy without sadness. Truly is the Church convinced 
“that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Rom., viii. 18). 


Good Friday 


The Supreme Atonement for Sin 
By WILLIAM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ before Pontius Pilate. 
(2) He is scourged and crowned with thorns. 
(3) He carries His cross to Calvary. 
(4) Christ on the cross. 
(5) Christ lays down His life. 
(6) Reflections of His sacrifice. 


At last there dawned the day which had been foretold and described 
ages before by the Prophets. It was Good Friday. Early in the morn- 
ing, the Jews led Our Lord before Pontius Pilate, and although the 
latter feared to displease the high-priests and magistrates, he was forced 
to confess: “I have examined this Man and can find no cause against 
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Him. I will chastize Him and let Him go.’”’ What justice! He is 
innocent; therefore, I will punish Him! 

The brutal soldiers strip Christ and unmercifully beat Him with 
knotted scourges. The skin is soon bruised, the blood begins to 
trickle, and as blow follows blow, the raw flesh is torn in flakes from the 
bones. Finally, fearing to flog Him any longer lest He die under the 
lash, they crown Him with thorns and, mocking Him, spit in His face. 
But even this spectacle of Christ, trembling from the nervous shock of 
the brutal flogging, crowned with thorns in mockery, and covered with 
blood and spittle, instead of softening the Jews only increased their 
thirst for blood. 

Pilate makes a final effort to save an innocent man. He selects his 
worst prisoner, a thief, a murderer, and he offers the Jews their choice: 
“Whom will ye that I release to you, Barabbas or Christ?’”” Do you 
want released a criminal or this Man Jesus, who has fed your hungry, 
who has healed your sick, who has even raised your dead to life? And 
the raging, infuriated multitude cries out: “Not this Man, but Bar- 
abbas. Away with Christ, let Him be crucified!’’ My dear brethren, 
you and I were in that mob; our voices helped to swell the shout that 
frightened Pilate. For every time we choose our own selfish pleasure in 
preference to duty, every time we choose sin in preference to virtue, our 
actions are crying out: ‘Give us Barabbas, not that Man Christ.”’ It 
was not the choice of the furious Jews that wrung the heart of Jesus; 
no, they were beside themselves with rage. But it was the thought 
that we who have been redeemed by Him, that we who have been fed 
with His own Body and Blood in the Sacrament of the altar, that we 
His choosen ones should so often reject Him for sin. The Roman 
governor quailed before the fury of the mob and delivered Jesus to be 
crucified. 


Christ on the Cross 


Arrived at Calvary, the executioners tear off Our Lord’s garments 
which were sticking to His wounded body, thus re-opening all the wounds 
caused by the scourging. Bleeding anew, He is now flung prostrate 
upon the cross. As the iron spikes are hammered through His hands, 
He opens His lips, not to complain nor to invoke a just curse upon His 
executioners, but to pray for them: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.”” Christ, dying, His body racked with pain, 
His mind a prey to the bitterest anguish, prays for those who are in- 
flicting most unjustly these sufferings upon Him. Yes, He even tries 
to excuse them. But we Christians, we so-called followers of Christ, 
cannot forgive the slightest injury, the slightest offense. 

The cross is now raised in air. The foot of it was allowed to slip into 
the hole which had been dug. The jar of the heavy cross as it struck 
the bottom, must have caused intense pain to Our Lord. When the 
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Jews saw that Christ was still alive and hence had not escaped the igno- 
miny of dying upon the cross, a shout of fiendish triumph burst from 
their throats. The Galilean was now forever disgraced. What dis- 
ciple would now be so shameless as to acknowledge for a master one who 
had undergone so disgraceful a death—a death reserved for the lowest 
type of criminals? Now might the high-priests rest tranquil—the new 
religion was forever buried in the tomb of infamy! 


Pardon from the Cross 


While the vast throng was cursing and jeering Our Divine Lord, a 
most extraordinary thing took place. Christ was crucified between two 
thieves. In the beginning, they too had cursed Him; but the remark- 
able patience with which the Divine Victim bore their insults aroused the 
wonder of one of the thieves. He had heard Christ’s astounding prayer 
for the forgiveness of His executioners. That was something unheard 
of; did not the saints of the Old Law curse their enemies? And behold, 
this man prays for them! And surely, the thief thought, no imposter 
could undergo his sufferings with such superhuman patience. His 
thoughts were interrupted by the blasphemies of the other thief; he 
turned towards him and sharply rebuked him, saying. ‘‘We indeed 
suffer justly, but this Man hath done no evil.” 

What a splendid example this was of moral courage! It required the 
highest type of fearlessness for that lowly thief to stand alone against 
the fanatical high-priests, the howling mob, and the brutal soldiers. 
Yet, no sooner is he convinced of Christ’s innocence than he manfully 
speaks in His defense, although the only reward he might hope for would 
be curses from the high-priests, a fresh outburst of fury from the mob, 
and new tortures from the soldiers. 

God could not allow this heroic act to go without a speedy and magnifi- 
cent reward. He poured His grace into the soul of that thief so that 
the man clearly understood that the Victim before him was the Messiah. 
Enlightened by this gift of faith, the thief again dares the anger of the 
mob by doing what even the Apostle Peter did not have the courage to 
do—to proclaim himself a disciple of Christ. ‘‘Lord,’’ he cried, “‘re- 
member me when Thou shalt come into Thy kingdom.”’ This audacious 
profession of faith caused an amazed silence on the part of the crowd, so 
that the reply of Our Lord was clearly heard: ‘‘Amen I say to you, this 
day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.”’ 


The Culmination of the Passion 


It was now almost the sixth hour and a mysterious darkness already 
covers the earth. The mob frightened returns to the city so that soon 
none remain but Mary, John, and a few faithful women. It was not 
natural for Mary to be present at the crucifixion. No mother would 
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wish to add to her son’s sufferings by having him see her present; and 
no son would wish his mother present at such a death. The presence, 
therefore, of Mary at this pitiful scene can only be explained on super- 
natural grounds. Mary was there because God willed it. And God 
willed her presence because Mary in her agony at losing her Divine Son 
was to become our mother: ‘‘Woman, behold thy son. Son, behold 
thy mother.” 

The sufferings of Christ now reached their greatest intensity. The 
weight of His body resting on the nails had been steadily if slowly rip- 
ping open, wider and wider, the wounds in His hands and feet. The 
loss of blood, the violent thirst, the lack of food; His mental and spirit- 
ual sufferings, the betrayal and suicide of Judas, the denial of Peter, the 
desertion by his Apostles and disciples, the anguish of His mother; but 
above all, the burden of the sins of the world, the thought that many 
souls would perish despite His sufferings and death; and finally, the 
mysterious dereliction, that shadow which seemed to come between Him 
and the Father—all these things, afflicting His body, mind, and soul at 
the same time, brought His agony to a climax and forced from Him the 
almost despairing cry: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?’ His chalice of suffering has been filled to the brim. And Jesus, 
again crying in a loud voice, bowed His head and died. 


The Cross Our Only Hope 


Let us cast ourselves at the feet of our Heavenly Father and there 
confess with sincere sorrow all the sins by which we have offended Him, 
those sins for which His only-begotten Son has now so cruelly atoned. 
Let us implore Him to receive us once more into His friendship and to 
pour into our soul the nourishment and comfort of His grace, ‘‘for it is 
not His will that a sinner should die but that he be converted and live.” 

But the Father has commanded us not to appear before Him empty- 
handed; and alas! all we possess of our own is sin. But we have a 
Friend who offers us gifts most acceptable to the Father. Let us then 
take these gifts, and offer to the Heavenly Father all the merits of His 
dearly-beloved Son. Let us offer the agony in the garden for what our 
sorrow lacks; let us offer the scourging at the pillar for the sins of the 
body; let us offer the crowning with thorns for our empty pride; let us 
offer His heroic courage for our cowardly weaknesses. Let us offer His 
three hours’ suffering upon the cross and His agonizing death for all the 
sins of our life. What sins can be so great that so much intense suffer- 
ing on the part of Christ does not fully atone for? 

Confident then of mercy and forgiveness, let us promise the Father, in 
the name of His crucified Son, that henceforth we shall be followers of 
His Son in deed as well as in name; let us sincerely promise that hence- 
forth nothing will ever separate us from Christ. 
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Let this be the promise we make to-night when we kiss the cross, so 
that our Heavenly Father will know His Son has not died for us in vain. 


Easter Sunday 


Our Resurrection with Christ 


By Josepu H. Cassipy, M.M. 


“Be not affrighted. You seek Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified. He 
is risen. Hes not here’ (Mark, xvi. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Prelude to the Resurrection. 
(2) Fact of the Resurrection. 
(3) Newness of life. 
(4) Rejoice through sorrow for our sins. 


‘He is risen. He is not here.’’ This message of Easter morn will 
furnish the subject of our sermon. We will consider the fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection and rejoice in His great triumph over death. Since we 
celebrate the Resurrection of Christ, we should also effect a resurrection 
in our souls by lifting ourselves up from all evil inclinations and prepar- 
ing our hearts for the grace with which the Risen Saviour would adorn 
them. We will put in practice the advice of St. Paul in the Epistle of 
the day: “Brethren, purge out the old leaven that you may be a new 
paste” (I Cor., v. 7); and also keep in mind his words: ‘‘If ye be risen 
with Christ, seek the things that are above’’ (Col., iii. 1). 


Prelude to the Resurrection 


We have tried during the past few days to live again the moments of 
the greatest and saddest drama in all history. On Thursday night we 
journeyed from the Cenacle with Jesus and His disciples. Passing 
over the Brook of Cedron, we have gazed with awe upon the suffering 
Saviour in the Garden of Olives as He anticipated the Passion of the 
morrow. On Friday we followed Him to the judgment seats of Caiaphas 
and Pilate, and with Him passed through the streets of Jerusalem, 
stained by His Precious blood, and up the incline of Golgotha. There 
on the crest of that hill we witnessed the supreme act of love, as the 
Eternal Son of God poured out His life’s blood for the redemption of the 
world. The hour of His death appeared a time of triumph to His 
enemies. As the last rays of the dying day spread its flitting light over 
the hill of Golgotha, the enemies of the crucified Saviour might have be- 
held His little group of friends sadly laying His body to rest in the tomb. 
In contrast to the great multitudes that had greeted Him as He entered 
the city less than a week before, there were now but a few to attend 
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Him. Satisfied that He who had dared rebuke them was now no more, 
the leaders of the Jews turned their steps to Jerusalem where the Pasch 
was about to be eaten. ; 


The Fact of the Resurrection 


But did they think that He who had raised the dead to life—the son 
of the widow of Naim, the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus—would be 
powerless Himself in the toils of death! During His life He had de- 
clared on many occasions that He would rise from the dead on the third 
day. He had made that promise the foundation of belief for those who 
followed Him: His Resurrection was to be the guarantee of His Di- 
vinity. This His enemies well knew. As we learn from the Gospel, 
they did all in their power to prevent the Resurrection of Jesus. They 
surrounded the tomb with Roman soldiers and sealed it, but their pre- 
cautions served only to make the actual fact of His Resurrection more 
incontrovertible. 

This morning the Gospel tells us that, while the soldiers still kept 
guard at the tomb, there came from the neighboring village of Bethany 
the little group of devout women who had assisted at the burial of our 
Divine Saviour on Good Friday. With them they brought spices to 
anoint the body of Jesus, and eager to perform this act of love they had 
anticipated the dawn. As the first gleams of the day rose behind the 
hills of Moab, they were already on their way to the sepulchre. Ap- 
parently they had forgotten that Jesus had promised to rise on this very 
day. While en route to the sepulchre they asked one another: ‘“‘Who 
shall roll us back the stone?”’ 

But before they reached their destination, the miracle of miracles 
had occurred. Swifter than a lightning flash, the prison bars of death 
had been burst asunder; the grave sealed with the signature of the 
Roman Governor yawned open; Life rose victorious over death. When 
the friends of Christ reached the sepulchre, they found not Jesus whom 
they sought, but an Angel who said to them: “Be not affrighted. 
You seek Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified. He is risen. He is 
not here. Behold the place where they laid Him’’ (Mark, xvi. 6). 

“He is risen. He is not here.” This is the epitaph of Jesus. If we 
visit any grave, whether the dead be encased in a sumptuous vault or 
whether their place of burial be marked merely by a wooden slab— 
whatever the marker might be, or the words of eulogy inscribed for the 
departed one, they all tell the same story: one who had lived was dead, 
and the few crumbling bones, the sole remnant of what had once been 
a vigorous body, lie here in decay. But how different the grave of 
Christ! There we would find no scattered bones or mouldering dust. 
No epitaph is written to tell us who lies there, but glorious and resplen- 
dent an Angel stands by tosay: ‘“Heisrisen. Heis not here.” 
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Newness of Life 

That is the answer of Jesus to the challenge of death. The lifeless 
body of Christ had been placed in a tomb. A detachment of Roman 
soldiers had been selected to guard that tomb with extraordinary dili- 
gence. But defying all precautions He rose triumphant from the dead 
to the confusion of His enemies. To-day however, as we recall the great 
historical fact of the Resurrection, we should not be indifferent to the 
great moral lesson it teaches. In the Epistle this morning we read the 
actual Easter greeting which St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians nearly 
nineteen centuries ago. ‘‘Brethren,’’ he writes, ‘purge out the old 
leaven that you may be a new paste, as you are unleavened; for Christ 
our pasch is sacrificed. Therefore, let us feast, not with the old leaven, 
nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.’’ The Apostle here refers to a custom of 
the Jews on the occasion of the Passover. Then with scrupulous care 
they searched every nook and corner of their dwellings to discover any 
stray crumbs of leavened bread, for it was not permitted to have any 
leavened bread in their homes during the great feast. 

So too the Church bids us on the occasion of our Saviour’s Resurrec- 
tion to purge all worldly leaven from our hearts, that, free from all guilt 
and adorned with the grace of Christ, we may fittingly rejoice and 
worthily keep the glorious feast of the Resurrection. And as Christ 
rose glorious from the tomb, may our souls rise also from all evil inclina- 
tions that have hitherto bound ustoearth! “If ye be risen with Christ,” 
says St. Paul, ‘‘seek the things that are above’’ (Col., iii. 1). 


Rejoice through Sorrow for Sin 

On this day we turn to Him who first conquered death, and with Him 
we will rise to a new life of grace. To-day we rejoice, for ‘Christ our 
Pasch is sacrificed.’” He who once bled for sinners rises now the first- 
born from the dead. Clothed now with endless power, He lives and 
reigns forever more, ready to bestow the graces of His victory upon us. 
Christ went through Calvary and the sepulchre to attain the triumph 
of Easter. He may ask us to imitate Him in that. But if now we live 
with Christ, so too for us, as for Christ, death will be merely the ap- 
proach to an everlasting Easter Day. Therefore, “if ye be risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above’”’ (Col., iii. 1). 


Low Sunday 
Proofs of the Resurrection 
By Joseru H. Cassipy, M.M. 


“If Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain, for you are yet in your 
sins’’ (I Cor., xv. 17).—‘‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John, xx. 23). 
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SYNOPSIS: (1) Depression of the Apostles after Calvary. 
(2) Effects of the Resurrection. 
(3) Proofs of the Resurrection. 
(4) Institution of the Sacrament of Penance. 
(5) Transmission of the power of the keys. 


One can well picture the depressing gloom of the Apostles in the in- 
terval that immediately followed Calvary. Their Master had been 
rejected by His people, condemned and dragged through the streets as 
a common criminal, and then nailed to the cross. For them it was the 
end of a beautiful dream which they had harbored for three years—the 
dream of God’s love among men, the glory to God in the highest and 
peace to men of good will. 

On the cross Christ had died, and to the tomb Joseph of Arimathea 
had consigned Him. And in that tomb were locked so many hopes of 
the Apostles. Certainly, this rejected God-Man, now locked in the in- 
exorable arms of death, must have been ‘‘a stumbling block to the Jews 
and to the Gentiles foolishness”’ (I Cor., i. 23). 


Effects of the Resurrection 


But to the ears of these saddened and disillusioned men came on 
Easter morning the joyful news: ‘‘The Lord is risen.’’ The rumor is 
confirmed, ‘‘and He hath appeared to Simon.’’ How well they could 
cry from the bottom of their souls with David of old: ‘‘This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and be glad therein’ (Ps. 
exvii. 24)! 

However, their fears were not entirely removed by the testimony of 
one witness, even though that one was Peter himself. They were still 
incredulous. Even after He had appeared to ten of them, and had 
spoken with them, Thomas absolutely refused to believe unless he per- 
sonally should not only see Him, but put his hands into the sacred 
wounds. When Christ appeared to Thomas and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to feel His wounds, the doubting Apostle humbly confessed: 
“My Lord and my God!”’ Thus, we have the testimony of Peter alone, 
of the ten together, and lastly of the profoundly skeptical Thomas with 
the others. One testimony confirms the other in the strongest proof 
we could wish. The Apostles now believed and rejoiced, for all doubt 
was taken from their minds. 

As the Apostles at first had doubts of the Master after Calvary, so 
have His followers down through the ages, and so have we to-day. 
For, “if Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain’’ (I Cor., xv. 14). 
Surely the whole of our Faith, the whole of our religion, is founded on 
this mystery. Consequently, this truth has been founded on a most 
solid basis. When the Apostles began to preach, “the Lord working 
withal, and confirming the word with signs that followed’’ (Mark, 
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xvi. 20), the number of believers rapidly increased. The testimony of 
those who ‘‘were from the beginning, who had heard, who had seen with 
their eyes, who had looked upon, and whose hands had handled the Word 
of Life’’ (I John, i. 1), was enough and sufficient authority for belief. 

Many centuries have passed since that day when the Risen Christ 
was walking among men. And we of to-day have not only the proof of 
the Apostles, which was enough for the primitive Christians, but we 
have the testimony of the ages, of the many races and peoples in many 
places over the face of the earth who have ever been united by a com- 
mon belief in the glorious Resurrection of the Master. 

Thus, every Christian looks upon the grave, not as an end of all, but 
as a portal from time to eternity. He knows that ‘Christ risen from the 
dead is the first-fruits of them that sleep, that by Him is to come the 
resurrection of the dead, and that in Him all again shall be made alive”’ 
(I Cor., xv. 20-22). He believes that the time will come when “‘in his 
flesh he shall see God, his Saviour’’ (Job, xix. 26). Though his body re- 
turns to dust, he knows it is like ‘‘seed which is sown, and which is not 
quickened unless it first die.” The certainty of the resurrection of 
mankind must needs have been a great inspiration to the first Apostles 
and early Christians, as it certainly is for us to-day. The horrors of 
modern war may claim millions of human lives, but those who follow 
in the footsteps of the gentle Master shall rise glorious and immortal 
some day. Shall we not willingly suffer and carry our cross here below, 
knowing that all is not in vain? Death is but the portal to life. ‘“‘O 
Death, where is thy victory? O Death, where is thy sting?’ Well, in- 
deed, has the saintly Paul thus spoken. 


Institution of the Sacrament of Penance 


The Church makes it obligatory on Catholics to go to Confession 
during the Easter season. It is fitting, then, that in our gratitude for 
the Resurrection we should spend a few moments in considering the in- 
stitution of the Sacrament of Penance. It will be an eternal tragedy 
if our resurrection finds us enemies of our God through sin. And we 
know that penance is the first step of a sinner towards his God. It is 
the first hurdle in that long, lonely road of repentance. 

When Our Lord asked His disciples: ‘‘Who do men say the Son of 
man is?’ (Matt., xvi. 13), the impetuous Peter answered: ‘“‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’’ (Matt., xvi. 16). ‘“‘And Jesus 
answering said to him: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven. And I say to thee: Thou art Peter, and upon this rock | 
will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and what- 
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soever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven’’’ (Matt., 
xvi. 17-19). 

Thus, Peter was informed even before Christ’s death that to him 
should be given the ‘‘keys of the kingdom,”’ the power to bind and loosen 
the shackles which sin places on the souls of men. 

However, this power was also promised to the other Apostles, when 
the Master said: ‘“‘Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth, shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose 
upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt., xviii. 18). Thus, 
Peter and his fellow-Apostles were promised power over sin—a power 
which would be ratified by God in His heaven. 

In to-day’s Gospel we see the fulfillment of that promise. St. John 
tells how the Risen Christ came to them ‘where the disciples were 
gathered together, for fear of the Jews” (John, xx. 19). He first placed 
upon them His benediction of peace: ‘‘Peace be to you.”’ The dis- 
ciples indeed ‘‘were glad.”” Then He gave His solemn commission for 
the long and bitter crusade against sin: ‘‘‘As the Father hath sent Me, 
I send you.’ When He had said this, He breathed upon them, and He 
said to them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained’”’ (John, xx. 20-23). Thus, to the Apostles was given not only 
the power to forgive sin, but also the judicial authority which the for- 
giving or retaining of sins connotes and implies. 


Transmission of the Power of the Keys 


It may logically be inferred that this power was not only given to St. 
Peter and the other Apostles; it was not to be confined to them, it was 
not to die with them. It was to be inherited and conferred on their 
successors down through the ages. It was a power to reconcile the soul 
that had sinned to its God. And such souls there would ever be till the 
end of time. Hence the need of this power, and if the soul of man 
should so be in need, we may be sure God would supply that need. 

This has been the teaching of the Fathers of the early Church and 
her theologians throughout the ages. And it was so defined by the 
Council of Trent (Sess. XIV, cap. I). 

It is furthermore very logical to assume that the exercise of this 
‘power of the keys’’ involves a confession, an acknowledgment, an ac- 
cusation of sins on the part of the penitent. Not all sinners deserve re- 
lease from their sins. There must be a judicial process whereby the 
Apostles and their successors must weigh the sin, must learn the facts. 
This will necessitate a confession of each grave sin and its circumstances. 

Let us thank then the Risen Saviour who walked among the Apostles. 
Let us thank Him for the promise of our own resurrection. Let us make 
regular use of His kindly and humane means of reconciliation, for ‘‘in 
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many things we all offend’”’ (James). Through the light of thy Resur- 
rection, O Gentle Master, let us always find the escape from sin, and 
adhere to the narrow road of life that leads to Thee! 


Second Sunday after Easter 
Christ the Good Shepherd 


By JoserH H. Cassipy, M.M. 


‘At the time, Jesus said to the Pharisees: ‘I am the good shepherd’ ’’ 
(John, x. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ the Good Shepherd. 
(2) The shepherd and his flock. 
(3) The gentle Master has ever watched His flock. 
(4) Let us never stray from His fold. 


In the Gospel to-day our Divine Saviour presents Himself to us as the 
Good Shepherd. In our sermon we will dwell on the intimate relation 
that exists always between the shepherd and his sheep. This thought 
will suggest to us how close should be the tie which binds us to our Good 
Shepherd. A consideration of how well Jesus has fulfilled the office of 
shepherd throughout our lives up to the present moment, the dangers 
He has turned from us and the nourishment that He has given us, will 
lead us to thank Him for past favors and to look with unshaken con- 
fidence to the future. Our gratitude will be shown by a willingness to 
hear His voice and to do His will. To this we will join the prayer of the 
Psalmist: ‘‘That I may dwell in the house of the Lord unto length of 
days”’ (Ps. xxii. 6). 

“T am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep.’’ In the Gospel this morning we read the beautiful parable of 
the Good Shepherd. The mutual affection of shepherd and flock is 
familiar to us in story, if not in actual experience. But if we are to 
understand rightly the force of to-day’s parable, if we are to know what 
Jesus means when He speaks of Himself as the Good Shepherd, then we 
must first of all understand the intimate relation that exists between 
the shepherd and his sheep in a land such as Palestine. 


The Shepherd and His Flock 


In all places where flocks are tended, the sheep are wholly dependent 
on their shepherd. By themselves they are strangely helpless. They 
depend upon the shepherd to select their pasture, to guide them through 
dangerous places, and to protect them from all harm. Throughout the 
day in the fields, or on the hillsides, the shepherd watches over them; 
at night he secures them in their rest. 
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In Palestine it was customary at night to gather the sheep into the 
fold; that is, within a high wall of stones which formed an enclosure, 
with an opening for a door. The shepherd would guard the door to 
protect the sheep. The sheepfold was, of course, open overhead, and 
it was possible for a prowling beast, a panther or jackal, to leap over the 
enclosure to kill the sheep. In such an emergency the true shepherd 
was expected to defend his helpless flock at the risk of his own life. 

And in the morning the shepherd called his sheep out of the fold and 
led them to pasture and refreshing waters. Sometimes the flocks of 
several shepherds would be herded in the same fold, but every sheep 
knew its master’s voice and went to him when he called it by name. 


Christ Ever Watches His Flock 


We can readily apply this parable to God’s dealings with us. We 
might consider what a Good Shepherd He has been to us in preparing 
us for the Catholic Faith. How beautifully may the story of His con- 
cern be told in the pastoral hymn of the Psalmist (Ps. xxii. 1-3): ‘The 
Lord ruleth me: and I shall want nothing. He hath set me in a place of 
pasture. He hath brought me up on the water of refreshment. He 
hath converted my soul.’’ From the beginning of my life the Good 
Shepherd has marked me for a special purpose. At home from my child- 
hood He has provided that I should be placed in conditions that in His 
own merciful designs would prepare me for His call. Catholic parents, 
the good example and helps of good companions, the inspiration of 
priests, Sisters, and Brothers—all these have been for me a true ‘‘place 
of pasture” where my soul might be prepared for God’s purpose in me. 
Then ‘‘He hath brought me up on the water of refreshment.’’ My soul, 
first prepared and set in pasture by Baptism, has been strengthened by 
Confirmation and nourished continually with the life-giving Sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

Further, ‘‘He hath led me on the paths of justice.” He marked out 
for me the way that I should follow. He watched me like the Good 
Shepherd when I in my folly perhaps sought to leave that sure way and 
seek the paths of temptation that appeared so inviting. Dangers 
threatened me. The powerful foe of my soul sought to injure me, but 
the Shepherd of my soul was at hand to defend me. He knew my help- 
lessness. I trusted in His strength, and not in vain. And all this He 
did, the Psalmist assures me, “for His own name’s sake”’ (Ps. xxii. 3). 
He wanted me. He desired that I should share in the fruits of His 
work, and to that end He has arranged all things, subjected all diffi- 
culties, and has brought me to the Catholic Faith that to-day is my joy. 

Now in the fold of Holy Mother Church I am to be protected by His 
tireless vigilance. Here, no foe can penetrate, for the Good Shepherd 
is at hand to defend me. Here I have golden opportunities to grow 
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intimate with Him, to learn to know His voice and to grow accustomed 
and attentive to His call. In this secure fold I will prepare ever to 
listen to His voice, which will call me to Him. Into what places He 
will then lead me, I do not know, but this gives me no concern. I do 
know that ‘‘He hath led me on the paths of justice for His own name’s 
sake.’’ In that I have learned to know His almighty power and His 
love for me. To the future I look with all confidence. ‘‘For though 
I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, 
for Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff, they have comforted 
me’”’ (Ps. xxii. 4). The enemies of my soul, within and without, may 
rise against and threaten to undo Thy good purpose in me, but I shall 
not fear. I know that ‘Thou hast prepared a table before me, against 
them that afflict me” (zbid., 5). I am to be marked as Thy very own 
with Thy seal upon me, for ““Thou hast anointed my head with oil” 
(ibid.). And O the joy of Thy service for me! Thou hast asked me to 
accept, to drink of, Thy chalice! Gladly I receive it, for Thy chalice 
which inebriateth me, how goodly it is! Finally, I have the undoubted 
assurance that ‘““Thy mercy will follow me all the days of my life’ 
(ibid., 6). 


Let Us Never Stray from His Fold 


Dear Jesus, Thou art in truth the Good Shepherd of my soul. All 
through my life to the present moment Thy watchful guidance and pro- 
tection have been my stay and my hope. This induces me to face the 
future with heartfelt confidence and assurance. Nothing will ever be 
wanting on Thy part to enable me to persevere. Grant, O Jesus, that 
I may ever hold Thee in my heart as my true Shepherd, and as one of 
Thy docile and obedient flock be ever attentive to Thy voice as it is 
made known to me through the shepherds appointed by Thee, that I 
may always do Thy holy will. This I ask, ‘‘that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord unto length of days.”’ 

To-day when so many discordant voices are calling the world into 
paths of war and destruction, I will follow only Thy voice, which will 
lead me to peace and the sonship of Thy saving grace. May thou ever 
be the Shepherd of my soul through the silent watches of the night and 
the heat and labors of the day! 






















The History of the Popes.—With the 
publication of Volumes XXX, XXXI, 
and XXXII, still more of the monu- 
mental ‘History of the Popes from the 
Close of the Middle Ages’ by Ludwig, 
Freiherr von Pastor,! has been made 
accessible to English readers. These 
latest volumes, like volumes XXV- 
XXIX, have been translated and edited 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., monk of 
Buckfast Abbey. While the translation 
of the body of the text is a substantial 
and thoroughly readable version of the 
work of Pastor, a notable departure from 
the original is the omission of the ap- 
pendixes. The English reader has at 
least a right to expect to be informed of 
the omission. Moreover, the indexing is 
less complete; and a cursory investiga- 
tion revealed a number of printing errors, 
such as these: in the table of contents 
of XXX, p. 217 is given for 215; in 
XXXII, p. 660 for 659; and the note on 
p. 83 of XXXII crediting Rev. Fr. Leiber 
with filling the gap left in the manu- 
script by the death of Pastor has p. 156 
for 167. Though such errors are minor 
and do not perhaps affect the reliability 
of the translation, they do arouse misgiv- 
ings as to the thoroughness of the work 
as a whole, especially in the handling of 
the numbers forming a part of references. 
Finally, the English edition undoubtedly 
lost some of its usefulness by its failure to 
make its volume divisions correspond 
with the standard German edition. In 
short, ‘‘The History of the Popes” would 
have gained in usefulness had it been 
made to correspond as far as possible 
with the original, especially since the 
publishers obviously aimed to make the 
German edition unnecessary and thus 
went to great expense. 


In the volumes in question, Pastor pro- 
ceeds with typically German method. 
The different sections devoted to the 
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Popes begin with an explanation of the 
political and ecclesiastical situation at 
the time the Conclave opened. Then 
follow: a discussion as to which of the 
candidates for the Papacy were .consid- 
ered papabile; the history of the Con- 
clave itself; an evaluation of the charac- 
ter of the Pope elected; and a summary 
of the Pope’s religious and political ac- 
complishments as sovereign of the Papal 
States. This done, the history of the 
Church as a whole is recounted. Sucha 
procedure, despite its monotony, has ad- 
vantages; it makes for thoroughness, 
and even enables the reader to take short- 
cuts in his appraisal of the Popes and 
their work. 

As to content, these volumes cover the 
years 1644 to 1700; that is, the pontifi- 
cates of Innocent X, Alexander VII, 
Clement IX, Clement X, Innocent XI, 
Alexander VIII, and Innocent XII. Of 
these, Innocent XI appears as easily pre- 
eminent. In spite of the general worthi- 
ness of the other incumbents of the Chair 
of Peter, the facts are such that it is 
obvious that the Papacy suffered a defi- 
nite eclipse during these fifty-six years. 
This, however, as Pastor points out in his 
introduction (XXX) to these later vol- 
umes, was Owing to the lack of unity in 
the Church. The once powerful German 
Empire had disintegrated; Spain had 
fallen from its pinnacle to political im- 
potence; and France under Louis XIV 
was dominated by State Absolutism, 
Gallicanism, and Jansenism. With bril- 
liant and powerful France leading the 
way to force the Pontiffs to return to 
conditions as they prevailed in Christen- 
dom up to the seventh century, the other 
nations followed suit. Nevertheless, as 
must be the case when history is written 
with a sincere respect for truth, Rome 
stands out in this age of selfish striving as 
a beacon-light directing mankind to- 
wards eternal truth. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., PH.D. 
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Mystical Theology of St. Bernard.— 
M. Etienne Gilson gives us another mag- 
nificent study in his ‘‘Mystical Theology 
of St. Bernard.’’"! This work, even as the 
author’s other books, will always be new 
and fresh. Priests and religious wel- 
come this book in a special way, for St. 
Bernard is proposed to them so often, 
not only as the liturgical singer of Mary’s 
praises, but also as the master and model 
of religious perfection. 

The author confines himself to a study 
of only that part of St. Bernard’s the- 
ology on which his mysticism rests. The 
object is to show that St. Bernard had 
an accurate science of mystical theology 
and we can trace its various parts. Some 
have claimed that St. Bernard’s mysti- 
cism lacked systematic form. On this 
M. Gilson writes: ‘That I believe to be 
entirely misconceived. ...St. Bernard... 
must remain in our eyes a theologian 
whose speculative vigor and power of 
synthesis puts him among the greatest”’ 
(pp. vii, viii). 

It will perhaps always remain a mys- 
tery just why there was so much theo- 
logical speculation on love in the twelfth 
century and why there was such a glori- 
ous flowering of mysticism at that time. 
Yet, much light comes to us by the pa- 
tient study of the masters of the Bene- 
dictine, Carthusian, and Cistercian 
schools of that period. Such study 
shows “‘the importance and continuity of 
the effort put forth during the whole of 
the twelfth century to elucidate the prob- 
lem of love’’ (p. 3). 

The founders of the Cistercian school 
were St. Bernard, William of Saint-Thi- 
erry, and Aelred of Rievaulx (Carthu- 
sian). They were anti-dialecticians, 
cared little for either Plato or Aristotle, 
and were concerned with good style in 
writing. This they learned from Cicero 
and St. Augustine. Yet, Cicero’s doc- 
trine of disinterested friendship also at- 
tracted their notice. Though his doc- 
trine is not a source of Cistercian mysti- 





1 The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard. 
By Etienne Gilson. Translated by A. 
H. C. Downes (Sheed & Ward, New 
York City, pp. ix-266). 








cism, still in his De Amicitia ‘‘the men of 
the twelfth century found much they felt 
able to borrow; either as it stood or 
adapted to their needs” (p. 10). 

Striving to follow strictly the Benedic- 
tine Rule, St. Bernard and others found 
in it the inspiration to seek perfection in 
ecstatic union with God. The literal fol- 
lowing of the Rule would make them 
good monks, indeed, but the seventy- 
third and last chapter of St. Benedictine’s 
Rule haunted them. The whole Rule 
was rooted in Scripture and Tradition. 
The last chapter made them realize that 
the observance of the other seventy-two 
chapters were insufficient of themselves 
to make a perfect Christian unless the 
advice of the last chapter be followed. 
To observe the Rule was but a “‘begin- 
ning of holiness.”” The last chapter ad- 
monishes the monk that, if he wishes to 
reach to perfection of religion, he must 
study the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as well as the writings of the 
holy Catholic Fathers. Thus will the 
monk learn how to reach the Creator by a 
straight course. And St. Benedict con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘Fulfill by the help of 
Christ this least of rules which we have 
written for beginners, and then at length 
thou shalt arrive, under God’s protec- 
tion, at the lofty summits of doctrine 
and virtue of which we have spoken 
above. Amen. End of the Rule’’ (p. 
16). The monk understands hereby 
that the Rule has no end, for it will take 
the lifetime of any monk to understand 
and study the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
These words of the Rule urged Bernard 
and others to such study, and made 
them realize that mystic union with 
God is the crown of the monastic 
life. Bernard read Sts. Augustine, Am- 
brose, Gregory and Cassian. He also 
scrutinized the Bible. But the courage 
and desires of Bernard and his compan- 
ions were fired by the lives of the desert 
Fathers. From all these elements St. 
Bernard built up his mystical theology. 
It ‘‘is an incontestably original creation, 
albeit altogether made up of traditional 
elements. It would seem to have arisen 
out of the combination of several knots 
(blocs) of doctrine, each retaining, even 
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in the new synthesis, both its own proper 
structure and the evident marks of its 
origin” (p. 20). 

These elements are three. First, there 
is a group of texts taken from the fourth 
chapter of St. John’s First Epistle. God 
is charity, and we must have charity to 
know Him. This charity must be God- 
given, and it is the Holy Ghost. This 
kind of divine knowledge is a substitute 
for the vision of God to which we have 
not yet attained. We must love God 
because He first loved us. We shall 
know that we have this charity if we love 
our neighbor and if this charity casts out 
fear. This last factor ‘‘marks the entry 
of the soul into ecstasy”’ (p. 24). 

Especially from Maximus the Confes- 
sor did St. Bernard obtain his second 
great element of doctrine, namely, divin- 
ization by ecstasy. God dwells in us 
and wein Him. ‘‘How? By way of the 
restoration of that image, which each of 
us substantially is, to the likeness of its 
Exemplar; by stripping us of our own 
will thus to unite us to His, by liquefying 
us, so to speak, so that we may already 
pass into Him by ecstasy, while awaiting 
the day when we shall pass wholly into 
Him by glory . . . confirmed forever in 
perfection” (p. 28). 

Thirdly, there are the practical means 
to attain this sublime end. St. Bernard 
uses the Benedictine ascesis and with it 
the whole of Patristic tradition. By re- 
nouncing his own will and by the practice 
of humility the monk is introduced to 
charity, and this casts out fear. Thus, 
the circle is complete and we come back 
to the texts of St. John. 

In the rest of the work M. Gilson shows 
the development of these clements of 
mystical theology in St. Bernard’s works. 
The passions and the will must be con- 
verted and set aright, before one car 
enter the school of charity. ‘In schola 
Christi sumus,”’ says St. Bernard, ‘‘and 
there we learn a two-fold doctrine: one 
which the only and true Master teaches 
us Himself, and the other through His 
ministers. Through His ministers, fear; 
from Himself, dilection”’ (p. 65). 

By painful self-knowledge and hu- 
miliations, the soul passes through the 


night of purgation and comes to the love 
for Christ—first carnal, then spiritual. 
The soul is thus prepared for eternal bliss 
in union with Christ. The cloister is the 
vestibule of heaven. The soul, now 
well-ordered and set on the path of love, 
advances in the degrees of love ever more 
intense, until it passes into mystic union 
M. Gilson’s final chapter on the Unitas 
Spiritus is profound and beautiful. It 
shows clearly the sublime and systematic 
doctrine of St. Bernard regarding the 
highest stages of spiritual union with 
God. 

There are five excellent appendixes on 
Curiositas, Abelard, Berenger the Scho- 
lastic, St. Bernard and Courtly Love, and 
Notes on William of Saint-Thierry. 
These fill 60 pages. The work is fur- 
ther enhanced by 46 pages of precious 
notes, some 7 pages of Bernardine Bibli- 
ography, and an Index of Subjects 
The translation is well done. 

We are grateful to M. Gilson for this 
study, which is more precious than gold, 
transcends time and place, and satisfies 
the Catholic spirit. May it arouse more 
mystics in our day! Needless to say, 
Sheed and Ward give us the book in a 
handy size and beautifully printed. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap.. 

S.T.D. 


The Vitality of Scholastic Philosophy. 

~As we see it, a certain finality attaches 
to the philosophy which goes by the 
name of Scholasticism. It has furnished 
the mold into which Catholic theology 
was definitely cast, and its separation 
from the latter is quite unthinkable. 
The fortunes of the two are indissolubly 
linked, and thus Scholasticism shares the 
perennial character which we associate 
with the Queen of Sciences. The at 
tempt to make other philosophies the 
vehicle for the expression of theological 
thought has ever proved abortive. 
Withal, Scholastic philosophy cannot be 
regarded either as a finished product or a 
closed system. It would seem inevitable 
that in matters pertaining to the inter- 
pretation of empirical facts revision of 
accepted Scholastic positions and read- 
justments to new findings will from time 
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to time be indicated. Scholastic philos- 
ophy will demonstrate its essential 
validity and inherent vitality precisely 
by its ability to assimilate the results of 
scientific research. 

Not all questions are answered in the 
philosophy of the Schools, and an occa- 
sional stock-taking of remaining prob- 
lems is very desirable. At given times 
certain problems are suggested by the 
advance of science and force themselves 
on our attention. Such a conjuncture of 
circumstances has arisen at the moment 
as the outcome of recent physical theories 
which seem to contradict Scholastic doc- 
trine. It is this observation that has 
induced Dr. Adler to make a survey of 
the situation and to formulate the prob- 
lems of which we have been made 
aware by the progress of science and 
which offer some prospect of solution 
precisely on account of this progress.* 

The problem to which the author first 
addresses himself is that of species. It is 
a genuine problem and has wide ramifica- 
tions. It is, moreover, one of those prob- 
lems which are bound up with the em- 
pirical sciences and to which Scholastic 
philosophy could not be expected to give 
a final solution. In this respect the 
Scholastics most likely overrated their 
knowledge, though their hesitating lan- 
guage indicates that they felt its inade- 
quacy. To us it seems that we know 
natural substances only empirically, and 
that we must proceed very cautiously be- 
fore we venture on a definition of a 
species. The line between philosophy 
and science was not always respected in 
the discussion of this subject. At all 
events, our times are better qualified to 
wrestle with the problem than the age of 
St. Thomas. It is the great merit of Dr. 
Adler to have sharply focussed the prob- 
lem and given it the right setting. His 
work, which on every page gives evidence 
of remarkable dialectic power and keen 
penetration, will stimulate philosophic 
thought and lead to an enrichment of 
Scholastic philosophy. Discussions of 
this type are in line with the best Scho- 


1 Problems for Thomists. The Problem 
of Species. By Mortimer J. Adler 


(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


lastic traditions, and do more for the 
growth and expansion of a vital Thomism 
than any number of dogmatic restate- 
ments. 

Error has a function in the develop- 
ment of human thought. It acts asa 
ferment and ultimately serves the truth. 
To this conclusion we come when we 
carefully read Dr. Allers’ criticism of 
Psychoanalysis. On the showing of the 
author, the content of truth embodied in 
psychoanalytical psychology is exceed- 
ingly small; yet, its distortions of reality 
make corresponding truths stand out in 
clearer and bolder relief. More radical 
than other critics of psychoanalysis, Dr. 
Allers rejects Freudianism not only as a 
theory but also as a method of psycho- 
logical investigation and a way of medi- 
cal treatment. This attitude seems 
justified, for the materialism that vitiates 
the theory enters also into the method 
and renders it unacceptable. The au- 
thor’s criticism makes no unwarranted 
assumptions but proceeds with rigorous 
logic. Whatever aspect of truth may be 
discovered in Freudianism stands in 
essential opposition to its fundamental 
tendency. The fragments of good which 
it carries are carefully detached from the 
mass of error and integrated with Scho- 
lastic psychology, proving that Catholic 
philosophy is capable of absorbing all 
elements of truth from whatever source 
they may be derived. The book will be 
of great use to educators and others who 
are interested in the vagaries of the hu- 
man mind. Its readable diction makes a 
wide and popular appeal. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


2 The Successful Error. A_ Critical 
Study of Freudian Psychoanalysis. By 
Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. (Sheed & 
Ward). 


Autobiography of Arnold Lunn.—In 
“Come What May, an Autobiography,’ 
Mr. Arnold Lunn makes three admis- 
sions that at least establish his honesty: 
that he should have submitted himself to 
a proper and thorough apprenticeship be- 
fore attempting to become a journalist; 





1 Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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that nothing is so ephemeral as the con- 
troversial writing to which he has given 
most of his effort; and, finally, that the 
record of his memories as a mountaineer 
set forth in ‘‘The Mountains of Youth” 
is the only book by him that has any 
chance of being read fifty years from 
now. By inference, therefore, ‘‘Come 
What May” is admittedly journalistic in 
character and without lasting literary 
value. 

Nevertheless, this autobiography by 
an English convert fairly well known to 
Americans should prove interesting to 
Catholics in the United States. In fact, 
it is obviously addressed to them. And 
it should become popular because Mr. 
Lunn has the gift of writing entertain- 
ingly. Moreover, like the journalist 
that he is by nature, he has the faculty of 
being on the spot when anything exciting 
happens in the world. Thus it is that 
his latest work has chapters on the 
Spanish Revolution, on the invasion of 
Austria, on Poland before the bombard- 
ment, etc. In short, his interest in pro- 
moting skiing takes him to all points 
now holding the spot-light of the world. 

Since Mr. Lunn, however, is not a 
figure of sufficiently compelling stature 
to make his views on world affairs of vital 
importance, the majority of American 
Catholic readers will be most pleased 
with the first twelve chapters. They tell 
the story of Mr. Lunn’s conversion—how 
he travelled from Methodism to Catholi- 
cism. They reveal the futility of his 
search for a philosophy of life in Liberal- 
ism, and explain why the reasonableness 
of the Catholic doctrines and way of life 
finally compelled him to enter the 
Church. Other chapters that will be 
read with equal eagerness are those de- 
tailing Mr. Lunn’s “Impressions of the 
States,’”’ his experiences under the head- 
ing, ‘‘Wandering Journalist,” and that 
entitled ‘‘Notre Dame,”’ where he served 
as assistant professor of apologetics dur- 
ing the fall term of 1937. 

“Come What May” is the February 
selection of the Catholic Book of the 
Month Club. 


Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., P#.D. 












Varia.—Father Scott presents to us 
“Jesus as Men Saw Him,” that is, men 
who lived and conversed with Him.! 
Naturally, the author draws upon con- 
temporaneous documents, the Gospels 
and other writings of the Apostles. His 
book is thus authoritative, and acquaints 
the reader with the personality of Christ 
as well as with Holy Scripture. Chris- 
tian doctrine is imparted in its finest and 
most acceptable form. The spiritual 
force of the work lies in its simplicity and 
in the literary style for which the author 
is well-known. Of books like this one 
there should be several copies in school 
and parish libraries, and their reading 
should be particularly recommended. 
Much fruit in spirituality might be ex- 
pected. 

“‘Homeward Bound,” by Thomas B. 
Chetwood, S.J.,2 is a truly enjoyable 
well-written book. The ten stories it 
contains are all taken from life, and the 
Holy Eucharist is the source of the dra- 
matic climax in each of them. Still, it is 
not a strictly religious or spiritual book, 
and its appeal will extend to others than 
Catholics. The present reviewer be- 
lieves that the reading of these tales will 
not only be interesting but also beneficial 
to all classes of people. Priests will find 
them enjoyable reading in the evening. 
The work is especially recommended for 
parish and institutional libraries. 

“Wonder-World of the Soul,” by a 
Sister of Notre Dame de Namur,? is a 
book for spiritual reading. The author, 
who wrote “Lucent Clay” and five other 
spiritual volumes, presents now an exquis- 
ite collection of fine thoughts from the 
writings of the Little Flower, St. Teresa 
of Avila, St. John of God, and other 
spiritual writers. The individual para- 
graphs are gathered under general head- 
ings, but are otherwise but loosely con- 
nected. This is a good book to be picked 
up in spare moments and to have avail- 
able at all times for spiritually minded 
souls. 


1 By Martin J. Scott, S.J. (P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New York City). 

2 Published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City. 

3 P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
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“Foundation of a Modern Guild Sys- 
tem,” by Rev. Harold F. Trehey, M.A.,‘ 
is a doctoral dissertation at once clear, 
concise, and practical. The study is an 
attempt to explain the general plan of 
guilds as recommended in ‘“Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” First, the principles 
underlying the social reconstruction are 
examined. Secondly, the principles are 
applied to modern situations, and, 
thirdly, the relationship between guilds 
and the State is examined. Hence, the 
dissertation resolves itself naturally into 
three parts. Part I shows that the 
Church has a social philosophy with well- 
defined principles. Part II shows how 
these principles are put into correct 
operation. Part III concerns itself with 
the construction and relations of the 
guilds. The book, although confined to 
fundamentals, should be of interest to all 
who desire the formation of a corporative 
society. It might well be used as a text 
for study groups and labor schools, and 
would contribute much to the enlighten- 
ment of the users. 

“A l’Ombre des Cédres,” by Rev. 
Joseph Eich, D.D., Ph.D.,§ is an epic 
of the Libanon. Its principal object is 
to set forth the continued and heroic 
struggles of the Libanese to retain their 
national independence and their Catholic 
faith. The first part of the book of 224 
pages serves as an introduction, and the 
third part brings documents and supple- 
mentary matters. Both these parts are 
in prose. The second or main part is a 
poem in ten songs called “‘Poéme de 
’Epopée.” This part is fully annotated 
and unfolds a fine tableau of the Chris- 
tian Orient. There are a number of good 
pictures, but their beauty would have 
been enhanced by the use of a coated 
paper. The book is interesting and may 
be had from the author. 

“The Drive for Decency in Print’’® is 
the second annual report of the Bishops’ 
Committee on decent literature. It isa 





* Catholic University, School of Social 
Service (Washington, D. C.) 

’P. O. Box 37, Flint Station, Fall 
River, Mass. 

6 Our Sunday Visitor Press (Hunting- 
ton Ind.). 


substantial collection of matter that ap- 
peared in The Acolyte. It is well that 
these matters are brought before the 
laity in order that they may see what has 
been done and may codperate. 

Pamphlets recently received include a 
booklet of 72 pages entitled “Popular 
Talks on Vincentianism,” by Rev. 
James M. Powers (St. Anthony Guild 
Press); it is suitable for talks at the 
meetings, and for giving detailed infor- 
mation about the Vincent de Paul 
Society. A substantial pamphlet is 
“Prayers for the Holy Hour,” containing 
12 sets; they are designed for the con- 
gregation praying with the priest (Bruce, 
Milwaukee). Father Wilfred G. Hurley, 
C.S.P., has written a series of good pam- 
phlets refuting the current objections to 
religion (The Paulist Press). The same 
press has also issued “Respect and Obey”’ 
and “‘Eastern Catholics,” both of which 
ought to be popular just now. The 
Sunday Visitor Press brings out its 
Catholic Hour Radio Addresses in attrac- 
tive colored covers. This departure 
ought to attract the eye of visitors to the 
bookrack. The topics treated are actual 
and timely. 

“The Doctrine of the Trinity,” by 
Abbé Felix Klein, and translated by 
Daniel J. Sullivan, M.A.,’ is a splendid 
attempt to present the inner life of God 
and to show that not everything in a 
mystery is mysterious or to a great ex- 
tent unknowable. The fact is, of course, 
that there is so much to know that even 
after the most intense study one never 
reaches the end. Mysteries being un- 
fathomable, should logically be an inex- 
haustible source for the preacher in com- 
posing sermons that will interest and 
benefit his hearers. Whatever can be 
comprehended in the mysteries of religion 
is fruitful for life. Moral sermons will 
necessarily remain sterile unless the 
people are acquainted with the dogmatic 
background. The author has chosen the 
fundamental doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity to create such a background and 
to apply the findings to Christian perfec- 
tion. Having established the existence of 

7™P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York 
City. 
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God by reason, he turns to the Trinity as 
known before the Gospels, as revealed by 
Christ, believed in by the early Church, 
and expressed by Councils and authentic 
formulas. Thereafter the individual 
Persons are considered and brought into 
connection with life. He concludes with 
an exhortation to adore the Blessed 
Trinity and to express our belief by re- 
ligious acts. The whole is presented in 
popular style and the translation is good. 
The book will appeal to the educated 
laity as well as to priests. The latter 
might profitably use it for a series of ser- 
mons on God on the Sundays after Pente- 
cost. Religious, too, might use it as 
spiritual or community reading. 

A rather unusual book is ‘“‘The Divine 
Crucible of Purgatory,” by Mother St. 
Austin.’ It is a series of meditations on 
the holy souls in Purgatory. After the 
death of the author, who was a Helper of 
the Holy Souls, her writings and notes 
were revised and edited by Nicholas 
Ryan, S.J. The book contains four sec- 
tions. The first treats on the separated 
soul, the effects of sin, and the comple- 
tion of life’s work. The second consid- 
ers the holy souls in their relation to the 
divine attributes by which they are 
cleansed. In the third section, the holy 
souls are contemplated in their relations 
to the divine operations by which they 
are transformed, and, in conclusion, the 
reader is told how he may help the holy 
souls effectively. The author draws 
upon the treatise of St. Catherine of 
Genoa, and somewhat enlarges and ex- 
pands it. Although the topic is quite 
mystical, its presentation is lucid and 
abounds with fine thoughts and novel 
viewpoints. Every chapter is followed 
by copious annotations and references. 
The book will create a more exact idea 
about Purgatory and its process of cleans- 
ing souls. It might also contribute to 
better sermons on the topic. 

A timely book of large appeal is ‘“The 
Sacred Bond,” by Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., Ph.D.® Its sub-title is ‘““Happi- 
ness with Holiness in Family Life,” and 


8 P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
* P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 


this was the objective in writing the 
book. The author draws wisely upon 
the Encyclical on Christian Wedlock, 
and, therefore, presents sound doctrine 
on the greatness and holiness of Matri- 
mony, its indissolubility, its blessing of 
fruitfulness, and the resulting family life. 
The whole is distributed in eight chapters 
that might well serve as a basis for a 
series of instructions. This book (to 
which Bishop Schulte contributes the 
Foreword) is good and practical. 

The Catholic Action Committee, 424 
North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas, pub- 
lishes ‘‘The Other Sheep,” a dramatic 
sketch on the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, by Angela A. Clendenin. The 
purpose of the presentation covering 32 
pages is to acquaint an audience with the 
organization and objectives of a parish 
unit of the Confraternity. The sketch 
was successfully presented in several 
cities. The same Committee distributes 
“Catholic Action Leaflets,”’ in series on 
the Sacraments, Sacramentals, and 
Prayer. These four-page leaflets should 
be useful in the work of the Confraternity 
and for general purposes. 

‘‘Wilhelmina,’’ by Clementia,” is an 
interesting and refreshing story. It 
takes the reader through a term in a 
boarding school for girls, another period 
at home on a southern plantation at a 
time the mother was ill and both parents 
absent, and concludes with an auto trip 
to Yellowstone Park. The story does 
not lack fun and excitement, and it will 
be appreciated by high school girls. It 
is a splendid volume for the library or to 
be given as a prize. 

“A Passion Flower of Carmel,” by Fr. 
Joachim Smet, O.Cist.,"! begins as fol- 
lows: ‘‘This is the story of God and a 
soul, the story of how Euphemia Koning 
(Mother Josephine) grew in the friend- 
ship and intimacy of her Creator, . . . and 
of a soul’s slow metamorphosis termi- 
nating in complete and brilliant success.” 
The story opens in 1863 at Goor in the 
Netherlands, and closes in 1931 in the 


10 Frederick Pustet, Inc., New York 
City. 

11The Carmelite Press, 6413 Dante 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Carmel of St. Joseph at Boxmeer. The 
book is well adapted from the Dutch, 
and the chapters on Mother Josephine’s 
youth are very interesting. Naturally, 
the contemplative life of a cloistered nun 
is rarely spectacular, but the book will 
appeal to Religious and spiritual-minded 
readers. Its main purpose is to ac- 
quaint English-speaking Catholics with 
the life of Mother Josephine, and thereby 
promote the cause of her beatification 
which was introduced in the diocesan 
court in 1934. Prayers for the success 
of the process are added. 

“The Lettersof Father Page, C.S.C.,’"!2 
written anonymously by Rev. Gerald 
Fitzgerald, C.S.C., was a selection of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. The letters 
were first published in Columbia and 
more recently in The Far East. They 
cover religious and spiritual subjects dis- 
tributed over the twelve months of the 
year. Predominating among the sub- 
jects are the priesthood, Religious life and 
foreign missions. It was a happy idea to 
collect these good letters in a book for a 
larger circle of readers to enjoy. 


The Superintendent of Diocesan 


12 Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York City. 


Schools in Perth, West Australia, wrote 
the book, “Building Character from 
Within,”’!* with a special section on the 
“Problem of Leisure.” The first chap- 
ter is well adapted for an examination of 
conscience by teachers. In the following 
chapters the author stresses the need 
for more fruitful methods in teaching 
religion and forming character. The 
final chapter on ‘‘Leisure’’ is quite exten- 
sive. As a whole, the book does not 
present much that is new, but what is 
old has been interestingly put together 
and will be found useful and inspirational 
by teachers and to them the volume is 
recommended. 

The eighth volume of ‘Eucharistic 
Whisperings,” adapted by the Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.V.D., has appeared. 
It continues the series of devout reflec- 
tions and considerations on the Holy 
Eucharist, and heart-to-heart talks with 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. Earlier 
volumes have been repeatedly favorably 
commented upon in these columns.!* 
Kian J. HeENNricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


13 Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

14 Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 
Wis. 
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